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What's  the  big  idea? 

There  is  no  way  to  tell  which  businesses  will  be  successful  in  the  marketplace.  A  good 
foundation,  however,  includes  an  idea  that  can  be  made  real  and  the  talent  to  make  it 
happen.  But  what  is  the  driving  force  behind  business  —  unique  ideas  or  entrepreneurs? 
By  Kris  Foster 

12    COVER  STORY 

Inside  the  mind  (and  body)  of  an  entrepreneur 

Some  people  are  born  to  be  entrepreneurs.  The  propensity  to  become  an 
entrepreneur  could  be  attributed  to  learned  behaviour,  genetics  or  personality  type. 
Beyond  entrepreneurial  traits,  what  is  the  psychology  of  success  and  the  motivation 
for  entrepreneurs? 
By  Scott  Foster 

16    ALUMNI  PROFILES 

Entrepreneurasaurus  -  a  prehistoric  business 

Ryan  North,  BCSHons/03,  couldn't  draw,  but  that  was  only  a  minor  setback  when 
he  decided  to  start  up  an  online  comic  strip  about  dinosaurs.  His  web  site  now  gets 
more  than  70,000  daily  hits,  and  what  started  out  as  a  class  assignment  is  now  a 
full-time  job  and  business. 
By  Erin  Sweet 

Entrepreneur  angel 

Not  many  of  us  are  set  for  life  by  the  time  we  hit  33  years  of  age,  but  Coralie  Lalonde, 
BA/90,  MA/93,  was  after  selling  her  company  in  1999.  Lalonde  now  helps  other 
entrepreneurs  -  either  by  running  youth  entrepreneurship  programs  or  by  being  an 
angel  investor  in  other  companies. 
By  Richard  Martin 

30    CLASS  ACTS 

Carleton  alumni  had  a  busy  summer:  At  spring  convocation,  Rebecca  Lockyear,  BAHons/06, 
became  Carleton's  100,000th  graduate;  Barbara  Jean  Clark,  BA/71,  was  named  the  A.D. 
Dunton  award  winner;  Dawn  Brown,  BA/72,  was  recognized  by  the  YM-YWCA  in  the  Women 
of  Distinction,  Learning  for  Life  category;  plus  many  other  alumni  accomplishments. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE 

At  the  age  of  five  or  six  I  discovered  my  entrepreneurial  instincts  and  entered 
a  highly  competitive  market  —  some  might  call  it  a  cutthroat  industry.  But 
the  allure  of  profit  outshined  competitive  intensity.  A  few  other  considerations 
influenced  my  decision  to  embark  on  this  business  venture:  barriers  to  entry  were 
low;  bureaucratic  red  tape  was  nonexistent;  the  potential  size  of  the  target  market 
was  huge;  and  the  investment  to  payoff  ratio  was  favourable,  especially  consider- 
ing that  my  parents  absorbed  the  initial  cash  investment  for  lemonade  drink  mix, 
sugar,  cups  and  the  required  materials  to  make  a  lemonade  stand.  The  prospect  of 
100  percent  profit  is  pretty  enticing  for  anyone.  And  so  it  goes  for  a  new  generation 
of  entrepreneurs  each  and  every  summer. 

Had  I  been  a  true  entrepreneur  I  would  have  continued  searching  out  new  en- 
terprises and  grown  my  fortune  exponentially.  Over  a  cup  of  coffee  with  friends, 
we've  all  heard  brilliant  ideas  that  could  make  millions.  But  at  a  certain  point  we 
need  to  ask,  'What's  the  difference  between  the  person  drinking  the  coffee  and  the 
person  who  owns  the  coffee  shop?'  Indeed,  business  is  about  recognizing  oppor- 
tunities and  needs,  but  that  isn't  the  whole  story.  More  important  than  the  ability 
to  sniff  out  opportunities  is  the  willingness  to  act  on  them.  This  is  what  entrepre- 
neurs do,  and  this  is  how  businesses  are  born. 

With  every  issue  completed  at  Carleton  University  Magazine  comes  inner  reflection 
and  contemplation.  Putting  together  an  issue  on  entrepreneurs  got  me  thinking  about 
the  opportunities  that  passed  me  by  over  the  years  and  I  started  wondering  why  I 
never  made  the  leap  from  talking  to  doing. 

Carleton  has  a  remarkable  history  of  producing  entrepreneurs,  as  illustrated 
by  the  number  of  alumni  who  know  how  to  make  the  leap  from  talking  about  it  to 
doing  it.  And  through  the  various  classes  offered  by  the  Sprott  School  of  Business, 
the  experiences  gained  through  the  Innovation  Transfer  Office  and  the  many  acces- 
sible programs  like  Shad  Valley  and  the  Wes  Nicol  Business  Plan  Competition,  Car- 
leton is  ensuring  that  future  alumni  can  continue  this  entrepreneurial  tradition. 

One  thing  is  clear:  business  is  ubiquitous  and  is  here  to  stay  —  whether  it's  a 
traditional  bricks  and  mortar  business  or  the  virtual  kind  made  of  zeros  and  ones 
on  the  internet.  It's  a  part  of  the  food  we  eat,  the  medicine  we  take,  the  books  we 
read,  the  couches  we  sit  on  and  the  houses  we  live  in  (just  to  name  a  few).  At  the  end 
of  the  day  we  should  thank  the  people  who  take  on  the  risk  and  become  entrepre- 
neurs...much  as  we  owe  thanks  to  doctors,  politicians  and  editors. 
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FROM  THE  TOP 


We  often  hear  that  universities  must  be  more  entrepreneurial  in  their  ap- 
proach. I  must  confess  that  the  specific  intention  of  this  exhortation  never 
seems  very  clear  to  me.  Presumably,  it  means  we  must  be  more  business  like 
-  that  we  must  use  our  resources  to  produce  a  high  quality  product  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  While  this  might  be  an  odd  way  of  thinking  of  a  university,  I  would 
suggest  that,  in  Ontario  at  least,  we  have  a  long  history  of  doing  exactly  this. 
Ontario's  universities,  and  certainly  Carleton  among  them,  have  repeatedly  dem- 
onstrated imagination  and  resourcefulness  in  maintaining  quality,  even  while 
struggling  with  the  challenges  of  inadequate  resources. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  no  cost.  The  cost  of  doing  more  with  less  is  a  hu- 
man one,  as  people  do  more  and  more  to  ensure  that  our  "obligations"  as  a  public 
institution  are  maintained,  and  that  our  students,  who  are  our  product,  graduate 
prepared  for  the  future.  This  too  often  goes  missed  in  discussions  about  how  uni- 
versities must  be  more  "business  like."  Carleton's  most  valuable  resource  is  those 
who  work  here,  and  this  is  not  a  resource  that  is  infinitely  elastic,  regardless  of 
how  creative  or  imaginative  we  are. 

Often  associated  with  entrepreneurship  is  the  notion  of  "risk  taking,"  that 
"nothing  ventured,  nothing  gained."  And  here  we  might  legitimately  pause  and 
ask  whether  this  is  an  appropriate  way  for  universities  to  behave,  given  the  kind 
of  institutions  they  are.  Universities  must,  first  and  foremost,  be  prudent  manag- 
ers of  their  resources.  The  two  major  sources  of  university  funding  are  tuition 
and  the  government.  In  the  case  of  Carleton  students,  our  obligations  are  obvi- 
ous. Students  invest  an  enormous  amount  of  money,  energy  and  time  in  their 
educations,  and  we  have  an  obligation  to  provide  them  with  the  best  possible 
opportunities  to  learn.  In  the  case  of  government,  which  is  itself  a  steward  of 
public  funds,  universities  have  an  obligation  to  graduate  productive,  responsible 
and  aware  students  who  are  prepared  to  make  a  contribution  to  civil  society. 

We  cannot  ignore,  however,  that  universities  are  insatiable  consumers  of  re- 
sources. We  all  recognize  that,  despite  the  good  intentions  of  government,  it  is 
impossible  to  provide  universities  with  all  the  resources  they  need.  The  possibil- 
ity of  creating  new  programs  and  opportunities  that  generate  revenue  for  the 
institution  should  not  be  passed  over,  especially  if  these  resources  can  be  used 
to  add  value  to  the  learning  environment  and  the  research  capacity  of  the  univer- 
sity. In  this,  though,  we  must  be  cautious.  In  any  revenue-generating  operation  at 
the  university,  we  must  keep  squarely  in  mind  the  core  purposes  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  remember  that  everything  we  do  must  connect  back  to  them. 

If  we  are  to  be  truly  entrepreneurial,  it  should  be  in  the  "intellectual  business" 
we  conduct,  in  our  teaching,  in  our  programs  and  in  our  research.  This  does  not 
mean  we  should  be  fool  hardy,  but  it  does  mean  that  we  should  constantly  push 
the  boundaries,  we  should  "think  outside  of  the  box,"  we  should  not  be  tied  down 
by  tired  dogmatism  and  rhetoric.  These  values  and  ambitions  must  underpin 
everything  we  do,  whether  it  be  in  the  learning  we  pass  on  to  our  students  or  in 
the  learning  we  discover  anew.  The  world  is  simply  moving  too  fast  for  us  not  to 
be  ourselves  a  catalyst  for  progress  and  change. 

David  W.  Atkinson 

President  and  Vice-Chancellor 

Carleton  University 
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CARLETON  OPTS  OUT 
OF  MACLEAN'S  ANNUAL 
UNDERGRADUATE  SURVEY 
President  David  Atkinson  has  noti- 
fied Maclean's  that  Carleton  will  not 
participate  in  the  magazine's  annual 
ranking  of  post-secondary  institutions 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  The  special 
issue  has  come  under  fire  from  uni- 
versity presidents  across  the  country 
for  the  methodology  Maclean's  uses 
to  measure  a  university's  performance 
and  reputation. 

"The  methodology  has  always  been 
suspect,"  says  Atkinson.  "It  oversim- 
plifies the  situation  at  many  universi- 
ties, and  does  not  reflect  the  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  Canada's  post- 
secondary  system." 

Atkinson  says  that  quality  evalu- 
ations, such  as  the  National  Survey 
of  Student  Engagement,  offer  a  more 
relevant  and  useful  assessment  of  a 
university's  performance. 

"Maclean's  has  been  asked  many 
times  to  consider  changing  the  indica- 
tors to  better  represent  what  is  actu- 
ally going  on  in  the  university  sector, 
but  they've  refused." 

Carleton  is  just  one  of  a  growing 
number  of  universities  to  boycott  the 
survey.  Earlier  this  summer,  11  uni- 
versity presidents  from  coast  to  coast 
sent  a  letter  to  Maclean's  to  inform  the 
magazine  of  their  decision  to  with- 
draw from  the  publication. 

"We  have  indicated  to  Maclean's 
that,  should  the  magazine  be  interested 
in  improving  the  survey  to  better  reflect 
and  more  accurately  measure  univer- 
sity performance,  we  would  be  pleased 
to  be  part  of  that  discussion,  with  the 
possibility  that  we  might  rejoin  the 
survey  in  the  future,"  says  Atkinson. 

DOCTORAL  STUDENT  WINS 
PRESTIGIOUS  INTERNATIONAL 
FELLOWSHIP 

Department  of  Electronics  doctoral 
student  Peter  Popplewell  is  one  of  two 


READ  MORE  ONLINE 


international  winners  of  a  2006-2007 
IEEE  Solid-State  Circuits  Society  Pre- 
Doctoral  Fellowship.  The  Institute  of 
Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineers 
is  the  world's  leading  professional 
association  for  the  advancement  of 
technology. 

The  fellowship  includes  a  stipend  of 
$15,000,  tuition  and  fees  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $8,000,  and  a  grant  of  $2,000 
to  the  Department  of  Electronics. 

"I  would  like  to  congratulate  Peter 
for  this  honour,"  says  Rafik  Goubran, 
acting  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Engineer- 
ing and  Design  at  Carleton.  "I  think  the 
fact  that  only  one  other  university  has 
ever  matched  or  exceeded  Carleton's 
record  in  winning  three  of  these  fel- 
lowships since  it  was  first  introduced 
in  1983  demonstrates  the  level  of  ex- 
cellence of  our  students  and  the  elec- 
tronics program  at  Carleton." 

CARLETON  UNIVERSITY 
DESIGNATED  AN  EU  CENTRE 
OF  EXCELLENCE 

Carleton  University  has  been  des- 
ignated as  an  European  Union  (EU) 
Centre  of  Excellence  by  the  Euro- 
pean Commission.  Carleton  will  re- 
ceive about  a  half  million  dollars  over 
three  years  to  fund  conferences,  pub- 
lic events  and  publications,  as  well  as 
offer  an  even  wider  range  of  courses 
to  students  at  both  the  undergraduate 
and  graduate  levels  relating  to  the  EU 
and  EU-Canada  relations.  In  addition, 
it  will  enable  the  centre  to  bring  visit- 
ing professors  from  Europe  to  teach 
Carleton  students.  The  project  also 
operates  a  high  school  internet  learn- 
ing site  on  European  integration,  en- 
titled EU  Learning  (www.eulearning. 
ca).  Carleton  is  also  offering  financial 
support  for  the  project. 

The  project  will  be  operated  by  Car- 
leton's Centre  for  European  Studies 
(CES),  founded  in  2000  and  directed  by 
Professor  Joan  DeBardeleben,  herself 
an  expert  on  EU-Russian  relations. 


CES  has  also  been  selected  as  the  Net- 
work Coordinator  of  the  four  EU  Cen- 
tres of  Excellence  in  Canada. 

"This  exciting  development  recog- 
nizes Carleton's  leadership  role  on  all 
matters  relating  to  the  EU,"  says  De- 
Bardeleben, "and  will  enable  the  uni- 
versity to  establish  itself  as  a  world 
renowned  centre  of  excellence  and  ex- 
pertise in  this  area." 


Joan  DeBardeleben 


STUDENT  WINS  TRUDEAU 
FOUNDATION  AWARD 
Carleton  University  student  May  Cha- 
zan  is  one  of  15  doctoral  students  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences  to  be 
awarded  a  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau  Foun- 
dation Doctoral  Scholarship  worth  up 
to  $200,000  each. 

"Each  year  we  search  for  young,  in- 
fluential minds  capable  of  generat- 
ing public  discussion  on  important 
Canadian  and  global  topics  in  a  fresh 
way,"  says  Roy  Heenan,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Trudeau  Foundation.  "This 
new  class  of  extraordinary  Trudeau 
scholars  is  destined  for  great  things, 
and  we  are  proud  to  support  them  in 
their  diverse  and  fascinating  pursuits." 

Chazan  is  undertaking  her  PhD  in 
geography  and  her  research  on  South 
Africa  examines  the  dynamics  between 
Canadian  agencies  and  local  women's 
responses  to  AIDS.  She  recently  re- 
turned from  five  weeks  in  South  Africa. 


Canada's  Capital  University  has  so  many  stories  to  tell,  it's  hard  to  put 
them  all  in  print.  Visit  the  Web  to  find  out  more  about  these  and  other 
exciting  stories.  CU  online!  http://magazine.carleton.ca 
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Take  a  picture  and  win 


Been  on  a  trip  lately?  We'd  love  to  see  pictures! 
Send  us  a  photo  from  your  holiday,  and  you  could 
win  5,000  AIR  MILES  Reward  Miles— courtesy  of 
BMO  Bank  of  Montreal. 


ir 


Join  the  Carleton  Cafe  to  upload  your  photo  to  our 
contest  gallery.  Check  out  the  snapshots  from  other 
grads  while  you're  there.  Everyone  who  submits  will 
enter  a  draw  for  a  great  traveller's  kit  from  the 
Carleton  University  Alumni  Association. 


PLUS!  While  you're 
Mosaik  MasterCarc 
Reward  Miles — enc 
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3,  apply  for  a  Carleton 
could  win  5,000  AIR  MILES 
to  head  out  on  another  trip! 


est  details  are  online  at  carleton. ca/alumni 


New  alumni  Perks— special  deals,  discounts  and  services 
—  await  you  in  the  Carleton  Cafe.  Log  in  today  for  more. 


The  Perks  of  Membership... 

Membership  in  the  Carleton  University  Alumni  Association  entitles  you  to 
extra  Perks!  Enjoy  exciting  deals  on  a  wide  range  of  on-campus  benefits 
and  affinity  partner  rates  on  many  terrific  products — all  online  in  the 
Carleton  Cafe! 


Read  about  this  and  more  great  deals  in  the  Cafe,  online  at 
carleton. ca/alumni. 
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SHOWING  THE  LOVE 
Please  convey  my  sincere  thanks 
to  communications  officer  Amanda 
Costen  for  the  warm  profile  The  Met- 
rick  System  in  the  donor  report  section 
in  the  spring  2006  issue  of  Carleton 
University  Magazine.  She  has  broken 
the  silence  before  the  grave  in  keeping 
with  T.S,  Elliot's  bon  mot  "Tell  me  that 
you  love  me  because  the  silence  after 
the  grave  is  long  enough." 

This  brings  us  to  my  late  Sarah's 
bon  mot  "Make  like  you  love  me!" 

Lionel  Metrik,  BA/47 

CAREER  CONNECTIONS 
I  graduated  from  Carleton  in  2005  with 
a  degree  in  mass  communications.  I 
want  to  applaud  the  Carleton  Univer- 
sity Magazine  staff  on  selecting  such  a 
great  theme  for  the  spring  2006  issue. 
I  cannot  stress  enough  how  important 
it  is  for  students  to  make  connections 
that  link  academic  experience  to  tan- 
gible skills  to  gain  employment.  Often 
these  connections  can  be  made  right  in 
your  own  backyard. 

I  owe  my  success  of  landing  a  career 
shortly  after  graduation  to  the  con- 
nections I  made  with  Carleton  alumni 
while  I  was  working  towards  my  degree. 
While  completing  my  degree,  I  worked 
with  fellow  alumni  in  the  Department 
of  University  Communications,  where 
I  gained  the  tangible  skills  I  needed  to 
succeed  in  the  communications  field. 

The  opportunities  to  build  my  skills 
continued  to  grow  as  I  made  more 
connections  with  Carleton  alumni.  In 
my  final  year  I  worked  for  MPP  Jim 
Watson.  This  was  very  exciting  for  me 
because  he  graduated  from  the  mass 
communications  program  and  was 
very  successful. 


It  has  only  been  one  year  since  I  grad- 
uated, but  as  a  result  of  the  connections 
I  made  with  numerous  alumni  while  at 
Carleton,  I  quickly  established  a  career 
in  politics  following  graduation.  To- 
day I  work  as  the  legislative  assistant 
and  issues  manager  to  the  Honourable 
Harinder  Takhar,  Minister  of  Small 
Business  and  Entrepreneurship. 

I  want  to  say  thank  you  to  all  the 
people  at  Carleton  and  Carleton  alumni 
who  helped  me  get  to  where  I  am  today. 

Leanna  Karremans,  BAHons/05 

PUTTING  IT  IN  INK 
Incredible  article  [Under  his  skin)  in  the 
spring  issue  of  Carleton  University  Mag- 
azine you  guys. .  .and  I  just  found  it  is  on- 
line as  well!  Very  slick  and  professional. 
I  owe  you  —  a  small  tattoo  perhaps? 

Thomas  Lockhart,  BA/74 

DISAGREEING  VIEWS 
I  have  to  disagree  with  Peter  Bradley's 
letter  published  in  the  spring  2006  is- 
sue of  Carleton  University  Magazine  and 
his  assessment  of  Stephen  Lewis.  I  have 
heard  Stephen  talk  numerous  times  about 
AIDS  and  have  never  found  his  statement 
to  be  about  sexual  promiscuity.  He  does 
talk  about  condoms  and  abstinence,  but 
men  are  not  good  role  models  to  base  a 
program  of  abstinence  on.  Thus  if  you 
want  to  be  sexually  active  be  monoga- 
mous in  your  relations  or  at  least  use  a 
condom  if  you  are  not.  Some  prevention 
is  better  than  none;  I  do  not  believe  ab- 
stinence works  in  the  real  world. 

Deryk  McGrath,  BSc/70 

MIND  THE  GAP 

I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 


for  the  kind  words  expressed  in  your  ar- 
ticle Mind  the  Gap,  towards  my  genera- 
tion —  Generation  X.  So  much  of  the  arti- 
cle was  truthful.  It  was  so  difficult  to  find 
good  jobs  for  my  generation.  My  genera- 
tion also  wanted  homes  and  families.  For 
many,  this  dream  could  never  materialize 
with  only  hourly  jobs  available  to  us. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  kind  words. 
Few  kind  words  are  ever  written  regard- 
ing Generation  X. 

Jorge  C 

TOP  CHOICE 

I  was  once  again  pleased  to  find  the  June 
issue  of  Carleton  University  Magazine  in 
my  mailbox  this  month.  I  find  the  stories 
interesting,  but  I  thought  this  edition's 
article  on  how  the  different  generations 
approached  careers  was  especially  inter- 
esting. Being  a  younger  graduate,  I  find  it 
would  be  nice  if  more  people  in  the  work- 
place were  aware  of  the  generational  dif- 
ferences in  attitudes  towards  careers  and 
the  reasons  behind  them.  I  look  forward 
to  receiving  my  next  issue. 

David  Burke,  BCom/01 


WHERETO  SEND 
YOUR  LETTERS: 


Email: 

magazine_editor@carleton.ca 

Surface  mail: 
Alumni  Services 

610  Robertson  Hall,  Carleton  University 
1125  Colonel  By  Drive 
Ottawa,  ON  K1 S  5B6  Canada 

Fax: 

613-520-3587 
Online: 

magazine. carleton. ca/editor.htm 


Carleton's  commitment  to  your  privacy 

Carleton's  Department  of  University  Advancement  is 
committed  to  protecting  your  personal  information.  The 
department  maintains  a  database  of  alumni,  parent, 
faculty,  staff  and  donor  information  that  is  accessible 
only  to  departmental  personnel  and  its  volunteers.  Mail 
from  affinity  partners  is  sent  to  you  via  a  bonded  third- 
party  mailing  house  or  by  the  department  itself.  Your 
information  is  never  given  to  these  partners  directly. 

Upon  graduation  your  personal  information  will  be 
used  by  the  university  to  let  you  know  about  exciting 
programming,  events,  special  "alumni  only"  offers  from 


our  affinity  partners,  to  communicate  current  Carleton 
news  and  for  fund  raising  purposes.  If  you  would  like  to 
update  your  information,  or  are  receiving  material  you  do 
not  wish  to  receive,  please  contact  Sarah  Clarke,  Director 
of  Advancement  Services  in  the  Department  of  University 
Advancement,  at  1-800-461-8972. 


For  more  about  protection  of 
personal  information  at  Carleton, 
visit  fippa. carleton. ca. 


H  Carleton 

UNIVERSITY 
Canada's  Capital  University 
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REWARD  YOURSELF 


GET  THE  CARLETON  UNIVERSITY 
MOSAIIC  MASTERCARD" 

COLLECT  FASTER  &  FLY  SOONER! 

Reward  yourself  with  either  CashBack®  points  or 
AIR  MILES®*  reward  miles.  It's  your  choice.  Choose 
the  Gold  Westjet  1/$15  AIR  MILES  Reward  Option 
to  collect  faster  and  fly  sooner1. 

GIVE  SOMETHING  BACK! 

With  every  card  purchase  you  make,  BMO  Bank  of  Montreal  makes 
a  contribution  to  Carleton  student  programs  offered  by  the  Carleton 
University  Alumni  Association,  at  no  additional  cost  to  you. 

Enjoy  a  5.9%  introductory  interest  rate  on  cash  advances  and 
balance  transfers  for  6  months2. 


APPLY  TODAY! 

1  800  263-2263 
mosaikcard.com/offer 

(enter  code  CARLALU) 


BMO  £   Bank  of  Montreal 


1  $80  annual  lee  applies  lo  the  Gold  Reward  Option  2  The  ongoing  interest  rate  will  apply  at  the  end  of  the  6-month  introductory  interest  rate  oflei  and  will  depend  on  the  Interest  Rate  Plan  you  choose  G)  Registered  trade-marks  of  Bank  ot  Montreal  Patent  pending 
®*  Bank  of  Montreal  is  a  licensed  user  of  the  registered  trade-mark  and  design  of  MasterCard  International  Inc    ff>f"  trademarks  ol  AIR  MILES  International  trading  B  V  Used  under  license  by  loyalty  Management  Group  Canada  Inc.,  Westjet  and  Bank  ol  Montreal. 
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at's  the  _ 

IDEA? 


T, 


he  reasonable  man  adapts  himself  to  the 
world;  the  unreasonable  one  persists  in  trying  to 
adapt  the  world  to  himself.  Therefore,  all  progress 
depends  on  the  unreasonable  man. " 


-George  Bernard  Shaw 

I  decided  I  want  to  be  a  millionaire.  A 
Hollywood  movie  indicated  to  me  years 
ago  that  'If  you  build  it,  they  will  come,' 
so  I  knew  all  I  needed  was  one  great 
idea.  That  seems  simple  enough.  The 
idea  I  came  up  with  is  the  Fruit  Jacket,  a 
protective  shell  that  you  put  on  delicate 
fruit  that  prevents  bruising  and  damage 
while  it  waits  to  become  lunch.  Brilliant, 
yes?  An  idea  like  that  is  almost  like  a  li- 
cense to  print  money.  I  just  have  to  figure 
out  how  to  turn  my  million- dollar  idea 
into  a  million-dollar  business. 

THE  IDEA  BEHIND  BUSINESS 
Luc  Lalande,  director  of  the  Innovation 
Transfer  Office  at  Carleton  University, 
was  kind  enough  to  meet  with  me  and 
talk  about  my  idea.  He  told  me  that 
ideas,  innovation  and  business  are  not 
as  synonymous  as  I  thought  and  that  the 
gap  between  having  an  idea  and  having 
an  actual  business  is  substantial. 

"A  lot  of  people  use  the  words  idea, 
invention  and  innovation  interchange- 
ably -  they  are  actually  worlds  apart," 
says  Lalande.  "Ideas  are  a  dime  a  doz- 
en, anyone  can  have  an  idea.  Ideas  are 
conceptual  and  have  no  substance.  I 
always  like  to  figure  out  what  the  com- 
mitment is  to  making  an  idea  real." 

Clearly  my  idea  needed  a  little  work. 
I  was  prepared  for  that;  as  they  say, 
making  the  first  million  is  the  hardest. 
Lalande,  however,  was  kind  enough  to 


give  me  a  little  more  direction. 

"The  next  step  toward  the  market 
is  invention  -  the  tangible  expres- 
sion of  your  idea.  You  have  to  create 
something  that  people  can  see,  feel 
and  touch,"  Lalande  explains.  "That's  a 
step  up  from  ideas." 

With  Lalande's  sage  advice  in  mind 
I  sallied  forth  and  created  a  prototype 
of  my  Fruit  Jacket.  Granted  I  don't 
have  the  design  or  engineering  back- 
ground required,  but  you  would  be 
surprised  what  a  person  can  do  with 
some  moulding  clay  and  an  oven. 

Lalande  continued  to  tell  me  that  just 
because  I  built  something  doesn't  mean 
there's  a  need  for  it  or  that  anyone  will 
even  want  it.  "Inventions  are  often  solu- 
tions looking  for  problems,"  Lalande  con- 
tinues. "A  lot  of  inventions  may  not  have 
customers  or  markets.  A  little-known 
statistic  is  that  less  than  two  percent  of 
all  patents  are  commercialized." 

So,  the  world  is  filled  with  inven- 
tions that  haven't  gone  anywhere  and 
haven't  made  a  single  dollar.  The  Fruit 
Jacket,  as  it  stands  right  now,  appears 
to  be  another  idea  turned  into  inven- 
tion that  falls  by  the  wayside.  However, 
while  there  is  a  big  gulf  between  idea 
and  business,  the  distinction  between 
an  invention  and  an  innovation,  while 
very  important,  isn't  that  complicated. 

"Innovations  are  inventions  that 
have  markets,"  Lalande  says  simply. 


BY  KRIS  FOSTER 


"You  can't  talk  about  innovations  and 
business  without  talking  about  cus- 
tomers, markets  and  revenues." 

After  thinking  about  it  I  can  see  that 
the  Fruit  Jacket  was  nothing  more  than 
an  idea  accompanied  by  a  poorly  con- 
structed clay  model  that  could  eas- 
ily be  mistaken  for  a  kindergartener's 
art  project.  Beyond  that  I  hadn't  even 
thought  about  markets,  customers,  rev- 
enues, research  or  competition. 

As  it  turns  out  a  similar  product  is 
already  patented  and  on  the  market.  I 
guess  the  Fruit  Jacket  was  never  meant 
to  be  my  enterprise.  But  a  lot  of  ideas 
become  businesses  and  hit  the  mar- 
ket before  hitting  the  brick  wall.  What 
makes  those  ideas  different? 

"Most  people  can  find  99  reasons 
out  of  100  why  something  won't  work. 
Entrepreneurs  see  that  one  reason  out 
of  100  why  it  will  work  and  they  act 
on  it,"  Lalande  says.  "It's  a  currency  for 
them  and  I  find  it's  the  entrepreneurs 
that  drive  ideas  and  business." 

MEETING  OF  THE  MINDS 
During  the  dot-com  boom,  ideas  and 
money  were  flying  around  and  busi- 
nesses were  popping  up  everywhere. 
"Essentially  all  the  money  was  thrown 
at  the  idea.  There  was  very  little  criti- 
cal assessment  of  the  revenue  and 
business  strategy  of  it,"  says  Bruce 
Linton,  BPA/92,  president  and  CEO  of 
Clearford  Industries  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  SC  Stormont. 

During  the  dot-com  bust,  money  was 
drying  up  and  businesses  were  closing 
fast.  "I  noticed  with  the  bust  a  lot  of 
people  that  I  would  call  false  entre- 
preneurs -  technical  people  with  en- 
trepreneurial ambitions,  but  not  true 
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entrepreneurs.  They  have  the  ideas 
but  little  desire  for  knowledge  about 
building  a  business,"  says  Lalande. 

Catherine  Swift,  MA/80,  president 
and  CEO  of  the  Canadian  Federation 
of  Independent  Business  agrees.  "Too 
many  people  probably  fall  in  love  with 
an  idea  and  don't  pay  enough  atten- 
tion to  business  principles." 

The  Fruit  Jacket  was  not  a  great 
idea  and  more  importantly  it  didn't 

Carleton  Cafe  AHfeff 
Business  Directory  \g%&^r 

Carleton  offers  a  variety  of  free  services 
for  alumni  entrepreneurs.  Use  the 
Business  Directory  to  expand  your 
networking  circle  among  fellow  alumni 
and  potential  employers. 

Visit  our  directory  of  alumni  owned  and 
operated  companies  which  includes 
company  profiles,  career  links  and 
alumni  discounts.  Join  this  expanding 
e-business  network  today.  Visit 
alumni. carleton.ca/alumni/cafe.cfm. 


The  Foundry  Program 

The  Foundry  Program  is  Carleton 
University's  flagship  innovation  support 
program,  widely  recognized  for  its  core 
values,  external  linkages  and  impact. 
For  more  information  about  the  Foundry 
Program,  please  visit  carleton. ca/foundry. 

Below  is  a  list  of  companies  that  were 
supported  by  the  Foundry  Program: 

Ellistar  Sensor  System 
Roca  Engineering 
Invotrax 
Zeligsoft 

Mobilab  Technologies 
Sourithm 

Greateam  Technologies 

TW  Links 

Artenga 

Okulus  Networks 
Inforall  Inc. 
Sombra  Labs 
Ankora  Technologies 


Technology  Innovation 
Management  Program  (TIM) 

TIM  is  a  unique  master's  degree 
program  for  experienced  engineering 
professionals  who  are  interested  in 
developing  their  leadership  skills  in  the 
management  of  innovation,  technology 
strategy,  new  product  development  and 
commercialization.  For  more  information 
on  TIM,  visit  carleton.ca/tirn. 


have  someone  behind  it  who  was  pas- 
sionate about  making  it  a  business. 
This  is  where  entrepreneurs  come  into 
the  picture  -  the  individual  who  takes 
an  idea,  runs  with  it  and  makes  it  into 
a  business. 

"You  need  a  great  idea,  but  you  also 
need  someone  to  manage  the  great 
idea.  Often  the  person  managing  the 
idea  isn't  the  same  person  who  came 
up  with  it,"  says  Francois  Brouard,  as- 
sistant professor  at  the  Sprott  School 
of  Business. 

"Most  entrepreneurs  aren't  the  bril- 
liant inventor  of  that  unbelievable 
product,  but  often  we  push  the  idea 
forward,"  says  Linton,  who  also  hap- 
pens to  be  a  serial  entrepreneur,  start- 
ing companies  and  then  moving  on  to 
the  next  opportunity. 

This  makes  sense.  All  people  have 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  bril- 
liant idea  might  come  from  someone 
with  an  engineering  background.  But 
that  individual  won't  necessarily  have 
the  skills  to  run  a  business  in  a  com- 
petitive market  -  they  might  not  even 
be  interested  in  running  a  business.  If 
business  was  their  passion  they  would 
have  studied  that  instead  of  engineer- 
ing. Conversely,  the  same  can  be  said 
of  the  entrepreneur  with  a  thin  techni- 
cal background. 


7 

Catherine  Swift,  MA/80,  president  and  CEO  of  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Independent  Business. 

"The  key  is  being  able  to  recognize 
your  strengths  and,  more  important- 
ly, your  weaknesses  and  surround 
yourself  with  complementary  talent," 
says  Brouard. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  lucky  few 
brilliant  inventors  who  also  have  the 
business  acuity  to  be  successful  entre- 
preneurs. "As  for  the  rest  of  us  we  use 
broad  interaction  to  discover  ideas  and 


Luc  Lalande,  director  of  the  Innovation  Transfer  Office 


business  opportunities,"  says  Linton. 

The  mix  of  people  is  clearly  as  im- 
portant as  the  strength  of  the  idea. 
Not  everyone  will  be  the  brilliant  idea 
person  and  not  everyone  will  have 
the  business  savvy,  but  getting  these 
groups  together  is  crucial  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  business.  This  is  a  major  part 
of  what  Lalande's  program  at  Carleton 
does,  putting  the  ideas  together  with 
the  expertise. 

"You  need  to  juggle  both  brilliant 
idea  and  business  strategy,"  says  Lin- 
ton. "If  you  drop  one,  it's  not  going  to 
work  out  so  well  and  the  act  gets  rather 
boring  with  only  one  ball  in  the  air." 

It  appears  that  the  equation  for  suc- 
cess is  a  rather  precarious  balance  be- 
tween inventive  minds  and  business 
know-how.  But  like  all  things  in  life, 
the  story  isn't  that  simple. 

THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 
SUCCESS  AND  FAILURE 
The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  way  to  tell 
which  businesses  will  be  successful 
in  the  marketplace.  A  good  foundation 
must  include  an  idea  that  can  be  made 
real  along  with  the  talent  to  make  it 
happen.  But,  of  course,  there  are  other 
essential  considerations  too. 

For  Brouard  it  often  comes  down  to 
timing.  "Good  ideas  that  are  too  early  or 
too  late  won't  have  support,  no  matter 
how  good  they  might  be."  It  also  has  to 
serve  a  need.  "You  can't  sell  red  shirts 
to  a  market  that  wants  blue  shirts." 

Brouard  also  stresses  the  impor- 
tance of  realizing  there  is  competi- 
tion. "At  some  point  someone  else  will 
have  a  better  product.  Think  about 
portable  CD  players,  a  great  product 
until  the  iPod  was  introduced.  You 
might  have  a  good  product,  but  some- 
thing better  always  comes  along.  In- 
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novation  is  the  main  competition  for 
most  businesses." 

Linton  believes  it  is  necessary  to 
adapt  and  change.  "If  you  have  a  ter- 
rible idea,  but  are  really  sharp  in  busi- 
ness, you  might  survive,  because  on 
the  second  day  you  will  realize  that  it 
was  a  bad  idea  and  you  will  evolve  it," 
says  Linton.  "Business  is  a  constant 
cycle  of  saying,  'Is  it  a  good  idea  and 
how  do  I  make  it  better?'  It  is  a  con- 
stant iteration  of  the  idea  and  the  ap- 
proach to  the  idea." 

For  that  very  reason,  Linton  sees 
Google  as  one  of  the  best  ideas  and 
models  in  the  world.  "Google  today 
isn't  what  it  was  when  they  first 
thought  of  it.  And  their  business  mod- 
el today  isn't  what  they  approached 
it  with  in  the  beginning.  You  have  to 
keep  changing  the  core  product  you 
are  offering  benefit  with  and  how  you 
are  making  money." 

"There  is  no  silver  bullet  for  hav- 
ing a  successful  business,  just  the 
right  preparation  and  lots  of  hard 
work,"  says  Swift.  "Naturally,  making 
sure  you  have  sufficient  financing  for 
a  long  enough  period  of  time  is  vital, 
as  most  businesses  do  not  become 


profitable  until  the  third  year." 

Of  course,  a  business  would  be  noth- 
ing without  money.  "Why  do  businesses 
fail?  They  run  out  of  money,"  says  Lin- 
ton. "As  stupid  as  that  sounds,  if  you  ask 
people  who  have  been  through  a  crash 
of  a  business  why  the  business  failed, 
they  would  say,  'We  ran  out  of  money 
before  we  hit  our  target  and  should  have 
spent  the  cash  more  carefully.'" 

Swift,  through  her  experience  deal- 
ing with  independent  business  own- 
ers, is  quick  to  point  out  one  other 
crucial  element  —  luck.  "It  is  always 
great  to  have  some  good  luck,  as  no 
one  can  foresee  every  eventuality.  You 
can  do  everything  right  and  just  have 
bad  luck." 

Linton  is  waiting  for  a  shift  in  how 
success  for  an  entrepreneur  is  per- 
ceived and  evaluated.  To  him  success 
isn't  whether  or  not  you  made  a  living 
out  of  it  or  got  rich.  It's  about  whether 
you  actually  did  it.  "I  try  to  advocate 
the  notion  that  we  need  to  have  peo- 
ple feel  equally  good  about  acting  on 
an  idea  as  we  would  make  them  feel 
about  making  their  first  million  dol- 
lars from  an  idea.  Both  are  great  goals 
to  have  achieved."  ■ 


BIG  GROWTH, 

small  business 

What  sets  high-performing  small 
businesses  apart  from  their  peers? 

■  A  high  level  of  education 

■  Use  of  advisors 

■  Incorporating 

■  Outsourcing 

■  Technology  adoption  and  connectivity 

■  A  majority  of  internet  sales  outside  of 
Canada 

Source:  "Secrets  to  Small  Business  Success ", 
CIBC  Small  Business  Report,  2005. 


Looking  for  a  way  to  move  your  career 
in  the  right  direction?  Wondering  what 
will  make  you  stand  out  from  other  job 
applicants  in  your  field? 


A  master's  degree 
is  right  for  you! 


Graduate  degree  holders  can  benefit  from: 

•  Higher  average  starting  salaries 

•  Greater  job  mobility 

•  Faster  than  average  career  advancement 

To  find  out  more  about  the  over  60  master's 
programs  our  2000  students  study  in,  visit 

www.gs.carleton.ca 
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Inside  the  mind  (and  body) 
of  an  entrepreneur 
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BY  SCOTT  FOSTER 

Right  now,  you  could  be  sitting  on 
a  million-dollar  idea.  But  do  you 
have  what  it  takes  to  turn  that  idea 
into  a  living,  breathing  success? 

Over  the  last  few  years,  the  burning 
question  of  whether  certain  people  are 
genetically  and  psychologically  hard- 
wired to  become  successful  entrepre- 
neurs has  occupied  the  minds  of  many 
researchers. 

Consider  the  "nature  versus  nur- 
ture" debate  over  whether  some  people 
are  genetically  predisposed  to  start 
their  own  thriving  business.  Other  re- 
searchers have  attempted  to  pick  the 
brains  of  successful  entrepreneurs  to 
determine  whether  there  is  a  single 
personality  type  that  defines  them. 

ALL  IN  THE  FAMILY 

At  least  one  scientific  study  claims 
that  much  of  someone's  propensity  to 
become  an  entrepreneur  may  be  at- 
tributable to  genetics. 

For  Mathew  Lafrance,  BEng/04, 
however,  the  drive  to  "go  it  alone"  had 
a  lot  to  do  with  how  he  and  his  busi- 
ness partners  were  raised  and  influ- 
enced by  their  parents.  Entrepreneur- 
ial success,  he  says,  is  not  necessarily 
something  that's  built  into  your  DNA. 

The  young  entrepreneur  is  one  of 
four  co-founders  of  GradeATechs.com: 
a  door-to-door  computer  repair  service 
that  started  off  in  2002  as  an  assign- 
ment for  Lafrance  and  then  classmate 
Allan  Ghosn,  who  came  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ottawa  to  take  a  course  at 
Carleton's  Sprott  School  of  Business. 

It  was  in  a  course  on  entrepreneur- 
ship  where  the  pair  presented  a  list  of 
business  proposals  to  Professor  Bruce 
Firestone.  Little  did  they  know  that 
one  of  those  ideas  would  turn  into  a 
multi-franchise  business  currently  on 
track  to  rake  in  $1.6  million  in  sales 
revenue  by  the  end  of  2006. 

Lafrance  notes  that  many  of  the  four 
founders'  parents  are  established  en- 
trepreneurs, and  that  parental  influ- 
ence and  upbringing  -  as  well  as  Fires- 
tone's mentorship  -  played  a  huge  role 
in  Grade  As  successful  launch. 

Indeed,  many  agree  that  parents 
and  other  mentors  have  shaped  some 
of  the  "must-have"  traits  for  success- 
ful entrepreneurs,  such  as  a  yearning 
for  independence,  a  knack  for  self-di- 
rection and  self-discipline,  a  fiery  pas- 


sion for  their  idea,  not  to  mention  im- 
peccable timing  and  foresight. 

For  Edward  Chouchani,  a  fourth-year 
biochemistry  student  at  Carleton  and 
co-founder  of  Mobilab  Technolo- 
gies Inc.,  an  entrepreneur's  must-  "* 
have  traits  -  which  include  limit- 
less amounts  of  creative  thought  and 
interest  in  an  idea  -  are  nurtured. 

"They  aren't  necessarily  developed 
through  education  alone,  although  it 
does  play  a  large  role,"  says  Chouchani, 
who  is  working  with  McMaster  Uni- 
versity's Corey  Centen  on  ways  to  har- 
ness the  solar  radiation  emitted  from 
a  naturally  occurring  protein.  The  two 
men  hope  their  harnessing  technique 
(described  in  a  U.S.  patent  application 
as  a  "protein-coupled  bioelectric  solar 
cell")  will  one  day  power  everything 
from  cars  to  entire  electrical  grids. 

IS  IT  IN  THE  GENES? 
While  both  Lafrance  and  Chouchani 
may  not  be  sold  on  the  idea,  one  U.K.- 
U.S.  study  suggests  parents  are  doing  a 
lot  more  than  just  influencing  their 
kids  to  become  entrepreneurs.  They 


Entrepreneur  DNA? 

How  much  is 
genetic  make-up 
responsible  for 
entrepreneurial 
drive  and  success? 


The  "relatively  high  rate  of  heritability"  suggests 
the  importance  of  considering  genetic  factors  to 
explain  why  some  people  are  entrepreneurial, 
while  others  are  not. 


are  actually  supplying  them  with  the 
right  combination  of  genes. 

If  this  is  true,  then  perhaps  the  big 
question  is:  How  much  of  our  genetic 
make-up  is  responsible  for  entrepre- 
neurial drive  and  success? 

The  answer  is  "nearly  half,"  say  re- 
searchers from  the  Twin  Research  Unit 
at  St.  Thomas'  Hospital  in  London,  the 
Tanaka  School  of  Business  at  Imperial 
College  in  London,  and  Case  Western 
Reserve  University  in  Cleveland. 

The  joint  study  found  that  close  to 
50  percent  of  someone's  propensity 
to  become  self-employed  could  be  at- 
tributed to  genetic  factors.  Research- 
ers came  to  this  conclusion  after  look- 
ing at  self-employment  in  609  pairs 
of  identical  twins  (who  share  all  their 
genes)  and  657  pairs  of  same-sex  non- 
identical  twins  (who  share,  on  average, 
about  half  of  their  genes). 

They  looked  at  whether  one  twin 
being  an  entrepreneur  increased  the 
chance  of  their  co-twin  becoming  an 
entrepreneur.  By  comparing  similar- 


ity rates,  researchers  found  that  more 
similarities  were  found  among  identi- 
cal twins  than  the  non-identical  group. 

The  "relatively  high  rate  of  heritabil- 
ity" suggests  the  importance  of  consid- 
ering genetic  factors  to  explain  why 
some  people  are  entrepreneurial,  while 
others  are  not,  the  researchers  say. 

If  true,  a  genetic  link  to  entrepreneur- 
ial success  could  give  recruiters  in  the 
business  world  an  invaluable  forecast- 
ing tool  in  their  search  for  "the  next  big 
talent."  The  ability  to  single  out  geneti- 
cally-predisposed entrepreneurs  could 
also  bode  well  for  venture  capitalists 
who  are  hunting  for  hot  investments  and 
want  to  be  assured  of  a  good  return. 

NOT  SO  FAST! 

But  when  one  Carleton  biology  pro- 
fessor was  alerted  to  these  possi- 
bilities, his  immediate  response  was: 
"Not  so  fast!" 

According  to  Root  Gorelick,  very  few 
behavioural  traits  can  be  directly  at- 
tributed to  a  gene. 
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BRUCE  FIRESTONE'S 
WINNING  STRATEGY 

Rather  than  spending  all  of  their 
time  wooing  venture  capitalists  for 
investment  funds,  aspiring  business 
people  are  better  off  focusing  most 
of  their  attention  on  gaining  customer 
traction.  While  they  are  getting 
customers,  they  are  establishing  some 
credibility  and  leaping  out  of  the  red 
and  into  the  black. 

Key  to  this  strategy  is  "guerilla 
marketing,"  which  can  include 
inexpensive  signs  that  are  posted 
locally.  At  the  same  time,  entrepreneurs 
should  also  concentrate  on  getting 
"earned  media"  by  securing  as  many 
interviews  with  the  press  as  possible. 
This  way,  they  are  establishing  some 
public  awareness  of  their  product  or 
service  from  the  get-go. 

■The  number  of  women  entrepreneurs 
under  the  age  of  30  rose  30  percent 
between  1991  and  1996,  compared  to  a 
four  percent  rise  for  men. 
■Women  are  now  opening  almost  half 
of  all  new  businesses  in  Canada. 

■  Between  1976  and  1994,  the  number 
of  self-employed  women  tripled.  In  the 
same  time  period,  the  number  of  self- 
employed  men  nearly  doubled. 

■  In  1994,  women  comprised  22  percent  of 
all  employers,  up  from  12  percent  in  1976. 

■  Canada's  820,000-plus  female 
entrepreneurs  contribute  an  estimated 


"A  single  gene  usually  causes  many 
different  visible  changes  in  many 
traits,"  he  says.  "Most  genes  interact 
with  one  another;  hence  a  single  trait 
is  often  controlled  by  many  genes. 
Many  traits  are  not  even  controlled  by 
genes,  but  instead  are  controlled  by 
the  environment  and/or  heritable  fac- 
tors other  than  DNA." 

Heritability,  Gorelick  says,  is  "noto- 
riously difficult"  to  show  in  humans. 
To  prove  it,  researchers  would  have  to 
selectively  breed  participants  for  their 
study  -  a  practice  that  has  obvious 
ethical  implications  for  human  sub- 
jects and  would  never  take  place. 

Gorelick  remains  "highly  suspect  of 
any  behavioural  trait  being  controlled 
by  one  or  even  a  few  localized  genes." 

"There  still  may  be  a  genetic  predis- 
position for  a  given  trait,  but  its  cause 
and  direction  under  selection  are  vir- 
tually never  predictable." 

In  the  case  of  studies  involving 
human  twins,  it's  especially  difficult 
to  separate  the  genetic  factors  from 
the  common,  environmental  factors, 
adds  Gorelick. 

Most  identical  twins,  he  observes, 
are  subject  to  much  more  similar  en- 
vironments, including  clothing,  than 
are  any  other  siblings.  So  the  question 
becomes:  Is  a  common  trait  amongst 
twins,  such  as  predisposition  to  entre- 
preneurship,  due  to  common  genes  or 
to  a  common  environment? 

The  only  real  way  to  tell  is  to  look 
at  twins  who  were  separated  at  birth, 


$18  billion  a  year  to  the  domestic 
economy. 

■  In  2001,  firms  with  at  least  one 
female  owner  accounted  for  47 
percent  of  all  small-  and  medium-sized 
enterprises.  These  firms  employed  2.6 
million  people. 

Sources:  "Shattering  the  Glass  Box", 
Industry  Canada,  "Women  Entrepreneurs 
(1996)",  Statistics  Canada,  the  Prime 
Minister's  Task  Force  on  Women 
Entrepreneurs,  and  the  SME  Financing 
Data  Initiative. 


Gorelick  says.  But  this  is  so  rare  that 
you  almost  never  have  sufficient  sta- 
tistical power  to  say  anything. 

So  it  would  appear  that  any  "success 
genes"  may  be  limited  to  the  realm  of 
imaginative  speculation.  But  is  there 
a  certain  psyche  that's  predisposed 
to  entrepreneurship?  Is  there  such  a 
thing  as  a  winning  personality  type? 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SUCCESS 
We  may  think  we  know  what  that  per- 
sonality comprises,  thanks  in  part  to 
widely-held  stereotypes.  If  you  believe 
them,  then  you  may  think  a  success- 
ful entrepreneur  is  someone  who  likes 
to  take  the  world  on  single-hand- 
edly, someone  who  is  drawn  to  risk, 
or  someone  who  places  "getting  rich" 
high  on  their  list  of  goals. 

Craig  Dowden,  MA/98,  PhD/04,  who 
has  spent  many  a  day  picking  the 
brains  of  entrepreneurs,  found  a  dif- 
ferent answer.  As  part  of  his  PhD  dis- 
sertation, the  part-time  lecturer  in 
Carleton's  Department  of  Psychology 
interviewed  100  entrepreneurs  in  the 
Ottawa  area.  And  he  arrived  at  some 
startling  conclusions. 

"We  tend  to  think  entrepreneurs  are 
lone  wolves  and  mavericks,"  he  says. 

But  the  type  of  solitary,  go-it-alone 
person  described  in  Simon  and  Gar- 
funkel's  classic  lyrics,  "I  am  a  rock,  I 
am  an  island",  doesn't  actually  de- 
scribe that  of  a  real-life  entrepreneur, 
Dowden  says. 

According  to  his  findings,  the  brain 
of  today's  entrepreneur  actually  thrives 
the  most  when  its  owner  is  surrounded 
by  helpers.  The  more  support  an  entre- 
preneur receives  from  friends  and  fam- 
ily, the  higher  their  personal  happiness, 
says  Dowden.  "If  the  people  around  you 
don't  care  about  what  you're  doing, 
then  this  could  be  a  big  cause  for  (an 
entrepreneur's)  failure." 

The  need  for  "emotional  support"  is 
an  intriguing  finding  and  a  key  factor, 
adds  Professor  Bruce  Little,  Dowden's 
supervisor.  "This  is  often  overlooked 
when  one  thinks  of  the  self-made  per- 
son. (This  study)  offers  an  interesting 
slant  on  what  is  often  seen  as  a  purely 
individualistic  pursuit." 

MONEY  ISN'T  EVERYTHING 
Another  of  Dowden's  findings  suggests 
that  money  isn't  everything  for  entre- 
preneurs. In  fact,  "wealth  creation" 
figured  way  down  on  the  list  of  things 
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that  are  important  to  business  own- 
ers, says  Dowden.  At  the  top  are  such 
things  as  establishing  a  work-life  bal- 
ance, being  in  control  of  one's  own 
destiny  and  doing  what  you  love. 

Then  there's  the  myth  that  entre- 
preneurs are  more  likely  to  take  risks 
than  the  average  person  -  an  idea  that 
was  made  popular  when  the  Harvard 
Business  School's  Alexander  Zelaznick 
said:  "To  understand  the  entrepreneur, 
you  first  have  to  understand  the  psy- 
chology of  the  juvenile  delinquent." 

While  this  may  be  a  pithy  quote, 
many  others,  including  Dowden,  per- 
ceive things  another  way. 

"Your  definition  of  risk  and  my  defini- 
tion are  completely  different,"  he  says, 
noting  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  concept  to 
measure  accurately  without  understand- 
ing the  context  of  someone's  actions. 

You  might  be  able  to  conclude,  how- 
ever, that  when  entrepreneurs  take  risks 
they've  actually  thought  long  and  hard 
about  how  they're  going  to  tackle  the 
situation,  he  says.  So  a  move  that  oth- 
ers may  perceive  as  risky  may  actually 
be  more  of  a  strategic,  calculated  move 
-  one  that  the  entrepreneur  doesn't 
personally  consider  risky  at  all. 

Other  researchers  have  speculated 
that  entrepreneurs  may  have  a  harder 
time  imagining  failure  than  non-en- 


trepreneurs, which  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  they  succeed.  Non-entre- 
preneurs, some  suggest,  may  be  ca- 
pable of  imagining  outcomes  that  are 
more  unpleasant,  the  rationale  goes. 
For  this  reason,  they  may  not  start 
their  own  business  because  they  are 
afraid  of  failure. 

Dowden  says  entrepreneurs  may  be 
comparatively  fearless  because  they 
are  brimming  with  so  much  pas- 
si°n  and  optimism.  Illustrat- 
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ing  this  point  are  the  results  of  a  ques- 
tion Dowden  asked  of  all  interviewees: 
"What  is  the  most  important  thing  en- 
trepreneurs need  to  have  to  succeed?" 

"The  most  popular  answer  was  'pas- 
sion,' followed  by  'being  true  to  your- 
self,' 'having  a  positive  attitude'  and 
'being  optimistic,'"  Dowden  reports. 
"Really,  all  of  these  answers  are  saying 
the  same  thing:  'You  have  to  believe  in 
yourself  and  your  idea'."  ■ 

Scott  Foster,  MJ/Ol,  is  an  Otta- 
wa-based freelence  writer. 


DO  YOU  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  STUFF? 


Non-financial  reasons  why  Canadians 
start  up  their  own  business: 

■To  do  something  I  love  (42  percent) 

■  More  flexibility  (21  percent) 

■  Become  a  key  decision  maker 
(1 3  percent) 

■Change  of  lifestyle  (9  percent) 
■Spend  more  time  with  family 
(7  percent) 

■  Don't  know/not  stated 
(9  percent) 

Source:  "Secrets  to  Small  Business  Success", 
CIBC  Small  Business  Report,  2005. 


Professor  Bruce  Firestone  actively 
seeks  out  students  for  his  course  who 
display  a  predisposition  for  starting 
their  own  business.  Before  his  course 
begins,  he  encourages  students  to 
take  a  non-scientific  test  called  "the 
entrepreneurialist  culture  quotient" 
(ECQ).  The  test  asks  24  calculated 
questions  and  gives  the  user  a  score  out 
of  100.  Think  you  have  what  it  takes? 

Take  the  test  by  going  to: 
http://www.dramatispersonae.org/ 
ECQTest/ECQ(ns).htm 
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The  inability  to  draw  would  act  as 
an  impediment  for  most  budding 
cartoonists.  Ryan  North  saw  it  as  an 
opportunity. 

"I  wanted  to  do  a  comic  but  I 
couldn't  draw,  which  is  a  limitation 
when  working  with  a  visual  medium," 
says  North,  BCSHons/03. 

To  overcome  this,  North  created  Di- 
nosaur Comics,  an  online  comic  where 
the  same  six  panels  remain  static 
and  only  the  text  changes.  North's 
first  creation  was  produced  for  Bruce 
Firestone's  Entrepreneurialist  Culture 
class.  Three  years  later,  this  class  as- 
signment has  turned  into  a  full-time 
job  and  business. 

In  Dinosaur  Comics,  the  clip  art 
characters  are  defined  by  the  way 
they  are  posed.  The  first  and  second 
panels  always  feature  the  main  char- 
acter known  as  T-Rex.  He  is  enthu- 
siastic about  new  ideas  and  tackles 
topics  ranging  from  ethical  relativism 
to  finding  God  to  borrowing  money. 
In  the  third  panel  T-Rex  is  routinely 
stomping  on  houses  and  cars.  He  is 
consistently  joined  by  his  dinosaur 
friends  and  the  occasional  voice  from 
above  and  below  symbolizing  God  and 
the  devil. 

Depending  on  the  topic  of  the  day, 
North  will  conduct  research  from  his 
Toronto  home  before  spending  the 
three  hours  it  takes  to  write  the  script. 
This  is  the  most  challenging  part  of 
his  work,  says  North. 

"The  ideas  come  from  desperation," 
says  North  who  also  holds  a  master's 
degree  in  computer  science  from  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

North  says  one  of  the  advantages  of 
running  his  own  online  business  is  that 
he  can  work  remotely.  At  the  same  time, 
"One  of  the  minuses  is  that's  it's  just 
me.  If  I  can't  write,  nobody  else  can  do 
it  for  me.  There's  also  the  danger  of  liv- 
ing all  day  in  front  of  a  computer." 

With  a  new  comic  posted  every 
weekday,  North's  Web  site  attracts 
70,000  daily  hits.  This  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  early  days  when  North  recalls  the 
readership  consisting  of  family  mem- 


"I'm  not  wri 
demographi  c . 
with  a  sense 


bers.  Some  comics  are  also  printed 
regularly  in  university  newspapers. 

North  says  his  virtual  environment 
is  not  constrained  by  limited  print 
space  and  is  shielded  from  the  com- 
petitiveness of  the  mainstream  comic 
industry.  Instant  reader  feedback  and 
occasional  gifts  of  chocolate  and  di- 
nosaur figures  from  fans  around  the 
world  are  definite  pluses  that  come 
with  his  job. 

To  add  to  that,  North's  readership  is 
not  bound  by  any  parameters. 

"I'm  not  writing  for  a  certain  demo- 
graphic. I'm  writing  for  anyone  with  a 
sense  of  humour,"  says  North. 

On  the  flip  side,  "I'm  making  my  liv- 
ing by  giving  stuff  away." 

His  revenue  comes  from  the  sale  of 
Dinosaur  Comics  paraphernalia  in- 
cluding T-shirts,  tattoos,  stickers  and 
his  book,  The  Best  of  Dinosaur  Com- 
ics: 2003-2005  AD.  The  book  is  a  col- 
lection of  North's  favourite  comics 
from  the  first  two  years.  A  sequel 
is  planned  for  next  year.  North  is 
also  the  author  of  Happy  Dog  the 
Happy  Dog. 

North    describes  pre-sales, 
maintaining   orders   and  the 
rest  of  the  business  side  as 
"basic  and  not  much  of  a  chal- 
lenge." 

The  notion  of  producing 
a  comic  strip  where  every 
strip    features    the  same 
artwork  and  only  the  text 
changes  is  fairly  unchart 
ed  territory.  Film  direc- 
tor David  Lynch's  comic, 
The  Angriest  Dog  in  the 
World,  operated  under 
the    same  principle 
when  it  ran  for  nine 
years  in  print  start- 
ing back  in  1983. 

When  North  start 
ed  to  conceptual- 
ize his  comic  he 
debated  between 
dinosaur  and  as- 
tronaut clip  art 
It  was  the  di- 


ting  for  a  certain 
I'm  writing  for  anyone 
of  humour . 


nosaurs'  expressions  that  won  North 
over. 

"With  talking  dinosaurs  one  can 
never  get  too  serious." 

Dinosaur  Comics  can  be  viewed  at: 
www.qwantz.com.  ■ 

Erin  Sweet,  BJ/98,  MJ/00,  is  a  com- 
munications advisor  with  Human 
Resources  and  Social  Development 
Canada  in  Ottawa. 
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BY  RICHARD  MARTIN 

Life  can  take  "a  bazillion  different 
paths,"  says  Coralie  Lalonde,  and 
she  should  know.  After  all,  at  one 
point  she  was  a  figure  skating  teach- 
er. In  Germany. 

But  Lalonde,  BA/90,  MA/93,  decided 
to  study  psychology  instead.  Then,  she 
started  her  own  high-tech  services 
firm.  Later,  she  invested  in  another 
high-tech  firm,  cashing  in  big  time 
when  it  was  taken  over.  Now,  she  is 
both  an  investor  in  start-up  companies 
and  a  committed  volunteer  helping  the 
next  generation  of  entrepreneurs  find 
their  own  paths  to  success. 

She's  involved  with  Shad  Valley,  a 
national  four-week  program  that  en- 
courages entrepreneurship  in  science 
and  technology.  It  runs  at  Carleton 
and  involves  a  group  of  52  senior  high 
school  students  who  form  teams  to  de- 
velop and  pitch  a  plan  for  a  science-  or 
tech-based  business. 

"I  just  love  working  with  them,"  she 
says.  "They're  brilliant."  Lalonde  at- 
tends the  launch,  networks  with  the 
students  and  gives  them  feedback. 
The  students  themselves  judge  which 
team's  plan  will  go  on  to  compete  at 
the  national  level.  The  last  two  years, 
the  winning  group  from  Carleton  has 
won  the  national  RBC/Shad  Entrepre- 
neurship Cup. 

Then  there's  the  Curry  BizCamp, 
which  helps  at-risk  high  school  stu- 
dents develop  entrepreneurial  skills. 
It  welcomed  its  first  eight  students  to 
Carleton  this  year. 

With  Luc  Lalande,  director  of  C  arleton's 
Innovation  Transfer  Office,  Lalonde  is  in- 
volved in  two  other  programs  and  is  de- 
veloping a  third.  "Luc  is  great,"  she  says. 
"They  should  clone  him." 


The  first  is  the  Tech  Venture  Chal- 
lenge, an  eastern  Ontario  competi- 
tion for  the  best  technology  business 
idea,  which  links  students  with  CEOs 
and  investors.  The  three  finalists  pitch 
their  ideas  to  an  audience  of  200  mem- 
bers of  the  local  business  community. 

"Every  winner  for  the  last  six  years 
has  started  a  company  that  still  ex- 
ists," Lalonde  notes. 

The  second  is  the  Foundry  Program, 
which  encourages  entrepreneurship 
and  innovation  among  faculty  and 
students  at  Carleton.  The  program 
grants  money  to  research  projects  to 
turn  them  into  a  more  concrete  form. 

She's  particularly  excited  about  two 
new  programs:  Social  Entrepreneur- 
ship  Challenge,  a  project  she's  devel- 
oping with  Lalande  that  encourages 
students  to  develop  innovative  solu- 
tions to  social  problems;  and  Engage!, 
a  program  launched  last  year  that  is 
designed  to  encourage  and  inspire  suc- 

"It's  not  about  the 
facts;  I've  forgotten 
all  the  facts  I  learned 
at  Carleton.  It's  about 
learning  how  to  think,  to 
solve  problems,  to  make 
connections  and  work 
with  people.  It's  about 
learning  how  to  learn." 

cessful  people  to  invest  in  the  future  of 
their  communities.   "We  already  have 
178  entrepreneurial  leaders  as  mem- 
bers in  Engage!,"  Lalonde  comments. 
Lalonde  is  herself  one  of  the  suc- 


cessful people  she's  referring  to.  After 
graduating,  she  started  Integra  Solu- 
tions, a  high-tech  services  firm  that  re- 
searched and  designed  products  "with 
a  human  element." 

To  pick  a  simple  example,  when  we 
see  a  door  with  a  handle  on  it,  we  pull. 
When  we  see  a  flat  panel,  we  push.  "We 
tried  to  make  products  easy  to  use  by 
looking  at  how  to  make  the  relation- 
ship with  the  users  work,"  she  says. 

Although  this  work  drew  on  her 
education  in  psychology,  Lalonde  val- 
ues her  Carleton  experience  for  other 
things:  "It's  not  about  the  facts;  I've 
forgotten  all  the  facts  I  learned  at  Car- 
leton. It's  about  learning  how  to  think, 
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to  solve  problems,  to  make  connec- 
tions and  work  with  people.  It's  about 
learning  how  to  learn." 

Lalonde  would  "wander  the  halls"  at 
Carleton  saying  hello  to  people.  Some 
of  those  people  turned  out  to  be  profes- 
sors who  gave  her  research  positions. 

"I  had  a  wonderful  time  at  Carleton," 
she  says.  "I  had  so  many  opportunities." 

As  a  result  of  her  natural  talent  for 
networking,  Lalonde  heard  about  and 
invested  in  Sybarus  Technologies.  She 
realized  a  tidy  sum  when  Lucent  Tech- 
nologies bought  Sybarus  in  1999  for 
an  estimated  $105  million. 

She  had  enough  money  to  retire  -  at 
33  -  but  started  making  investments 


in  start-ups  as  an  "angel." 

Typically,  angels  are  private  com- 
panies that  invest  small  amounts  of 
their  own  money  at  an  early  stage  in  a 
company's  development. 

Over  the  past  three  years,  she  and 
a  loose  group  of  five  others  have  in- 
vested in  such  companies  as  Softv.net, 
Quake  Technologies  and  Galazar  Net- 
works, as  well  as  in  venture  capital 
funds  such  as  Kodiak  Venture  Partners 
and  Skypoint  Capital. 

She  calls  her  company  Katsura,  af- 
ter a  Japanese  tree.  "I  had  an  hour  to 
come  up  with  a  name,"  she  says,  "and 
started  looking  at  a  gardening  book. 
I  thought  the  tree  was  appropriate, 


since  it  represents  growth,  and  I  like 
Japanese  styles." 

Although  there  are  few  female  entre- 
preneurs and  few  female  participants  in 
the  workshops  she  attends  -  Lalonde  is 
often  "the  only  female  in  the  room"  -  she 
hasn't  found  her  gender  to  be  a  draw- 
back. "I  don't  think  about  it,"  she  says. 

What  she  does  think  about  is  the 
challenge  involved  in  being  an  entrepre- 
neur. "I  love  working  with  people,  being 
engaged,  having  to  make  decisions,  the 
anxiety,"  she  laughs.  "I  just  like  to  spend 
time  with  entrepreneurs."  ■ 

Richard  Martin,  BAHons/70,  BJ/83,  is 
an  Ottawa-based  writer. 
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Taking  care  of 
business.. .opportunities 

BY  ALEX  WOOLEY 

Just  40  years  of  age,  Michael  Robinson,  BCom/89,  has  a 
CV  studded  with  stories  of  companies  he  has  personally 
built,  sold  or  rebuilt,  testament  to  an  incredible  amount  of 
hard  work  in  the  17  years  since  he  graduated  from  Carleton. 

These  days,  Robinson  is  president  of  Robinson  Solutions, 
a  manufacturing  support  services  company  with  2,500  em- 
ployees in  35  locations  in  Canada,  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  It's  a  business  he  co-founded  in  1995,  building  on 
his  experience  managing  a  janitorial  supply  business  he 
took  on  in  1989  straight  out  of  Carleton. 

The  company  keeps  running  many  of  the  vast  physical  plants 
at  GM,  DaimlerChrysler,  Lexus  and  Toyota.  It  includes  facility 
management  services,  building  systems  support,  fleet  manage- 
ment, cleaning  and  environmental  services,  production  and 
maintenance  support.  In  the  support  area  alone  it  includes 
enough  water  blasting,  C02  blasting,  deep  cleaning  and  dirt 
analysis  to  fill  an  entire  season  of  the  TV  show  Dirty  Jobs. 

While  his  workforce  deals  with  the  nitty-gritty,  Robinson 
increasingly  is  high-level.  "My  job  has  evolved  from  the  day- 
to-day  tactical  work  I  used  to  do,  to  strategic  and  forward 


planning.  I'm  able  to  focus  on  this  because  I  have  really  good 
operations  people,  business  people  and  HR  people  managing 
the  business  on  a  daily  basis.  That's  the  secret  sauce:  having 
good  people  in  the  right  places,  especially  with  a  business 
like  ours  with  extended  locations  and  services." 

While  fluent  in  MBA-speak,  Robinson's  bona  fides  come 
from  early  practical  experience  and  responsibility,  coupled 
with  his  Carleton  degree.  "In  my  case  I've  had  such  great 
opportunities  to  work  with  various  levels  of  companies,  op- 
portunities to  learn  in  organizations  large  and  small,  and 
from  great  people.  Prior  to  that,  Carleton  gave  me  a  great 
foundation  to  build  on,  a  great  structure.  I  don't  think 
I  could  have  gone  to  a  better  school  for  commerce  and  I 
wouldn't  trade  the  CU  experience  for  anything." 

Despite  being  the  head  of  a  large  and  diverse  company, 
Robinson  strives  to  retain  the  small-business  agility  and 
flexibility  of  the  early  days.  "Everything  is  changing  so  fast  these 
days  —  part  of  my  job  is  staying  in  tune  with  what's  going  on  so 
I  can  make  good  decisions  and  respond  quickly  to  opportunities. 
The  bigger  it  (an  organization)  is,  the  harder  it  is  to  react  quickly, 
but  I  think  we're  pretty  good  at  that  —  it's  part  of  our  culture." 

In  2004,  sensing  an  opportunity,  Robinson  teamed  with 
his  father  Bernie  to  start  up  a  plant  in  Kingston  that 
processes  millions  of  pounds  of  raw  materials  every  month 
for  Goodyear.  Today,  the  materials  are  used  to  produce  25 
percent  of  all  new  Goodyear  tires  built  in  North  America. 

Robinson  points  to  several  keys  to  his  business  success 
to  date:  a  corporate  mantra  that  aims  at  unusual  levels  of 
integration  with  clients,  including  an  on-site  presence;  de- 
centralization of  business  operations  and  decision  making; 
taking  advantage  of  new  technologies;  and  outsourcing. 
"Outsourcing  was  key  in  1995  when  we  first  got  into 
services,  transitioning  out  of  the  supply  business.  What 
began  as  managing  GM  employees  on  the  maintenance 
side  of  operations  has  now  extended  to  managing  multiple 
services  for  multiple  clients  across  multiple  sites." 

As  the  name  and  face  of  Robinson  Solutions,  Robinson's 
priorities  are  inseparable  from  the  corporate  ones.  "I  have 
four  areas  of  focus:  build  good  operations,  each  a  stand-alone 
business;  second,  strategic  acquisitions  —  more  locations, 
services;  third,  branding;  fourth,  continue  to  develop  our  IT 
capabilities,  a  strategic  part  of  our  go-forward  strategy." 

While  on  the  road  150  to  175  days  a  year,  Robinson  has  in- 
tegrated the  strategy  of  decentralizing  and  using  technology 
into  his  personal  life.  A  few  years  ago  he  moved  back  to  his 
hometown,  Kingston,  from  Toronto,  where  the  business  was 
based.  Robinson  is  a  Kingston  booster,  working  with  charities 
and  economic  development  and  investor  organizations.  He  is 
also  a  supporter  in  First  Capital  Challenge,  a  business  plan- 
ning competition  designed  to  encourage  entrepreneur  growth 
in  the  city.  "Kingston  is  a  great  place  for  my  kids  to  grow  up 
and  for  me  to  be  close  to  family.  From  a  business  perspective 
and  as  an  employer,  we  don't  really  care  where  our  people  live. 
Using  new  technologies  we  try  to  let  people  work  from  wher- 
ever makes  them  happy,  as  far  as  is  practical."B 

Alex  Wooley,  BA/89,  is  the  director  of  communications  and 
development  at  Intermedia  in  Washington,  DC. 
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Just  when  you  thought  the  perks  from  having  a 
Garleton  degree  couldn't  get  any  better... 

Receive  10%  off  registration  fees  in  any  of  our  exciting  professional  programs!  All  Carleton 
graduates  and  immediate  family  members  can  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  join  any 
of  our  cutting-edge  programs.  Getting  your  Carleton  degree  was  the  first  step  in  moving  into 
a  great  career,  and  now  you  have  a  chance  to  explore  more  choices  with  the  Sprott  School  of 
Business  Professional  Programs.  Whether  you  want  to  learn  a  new  area  of  business,  or  are  new 
to  the  field  and  want  to  expand  your  horizons,  our  wide-ranging  professional  programs  can 
offer  something  for  you. 

Choose  from  any  of  our  challenging  certificate  programs  and  increase  your  own  personal 
marketability.  We  offer  certificate  programs  in: 

■  Project  Management  ■  Business  Analyst 

■  Conflict  Management  ■  Non-Profit  and  Public  Sector  Marketing 

■  Risk  Management  ■  Sales  Specialist 

■  Lean  and  Six  Sigma  ■  Strategic  Human  Resources  Leadership 

Learning  from  industry  professionals,  you  will  discover  techniques  to  implement  in  your 
workplace  immediately.  Become  a  vital  leader  and  a  critical  asset  to  your  organization. 

Stand  out  among  your  colleagues  and  impress  employers  by  continuing  your  education. 
Each  of  our  unparalleled  seminar  series  is  designed  to  create  a  more  skilled,  well-rounded 
individual  who  can  make  differences  in  the  work  place.  Be  progressive  and  keep  on  top  of  the 
newest  research  and  the  latest  methods  with:  Senior  Management,  Business  Communications, 
Management  Skills,  and  Sales  Specialist  Series. 

Give  yourself  the  Sprott  Advantage  and  keep  learning  with  Carleton! 


www.sprott.carleton.ca/ppd    SB]  CarletOIl 
Schoo)  613-520-3488  ®  diversity 

°f  Business  Canada's  Capital  University 


GIVING  TO  CARLETON 


A  history  of 
hard  work,  faith 
and  giving 


BY  KRIS  FOSTER 

#|V  >|y  mother  used  to  tell  me:  'Max, 
I V  I  give  to  charity,  as  much  as  you 
can,  and  if  you  are  good,  God  will 
be  good  to  you.'  That  advice  is  what 
I  have  followed  for  years,"  says  Max 
Zelikovitz. 

Carleton  University  and  the  Ottawa 
community  have  benefited  greatly 
from  his  mother's  sage  advice.  Zeliko- 
vitz recently  pledged  $500,000  to  es- 
tablish the  Max  and  Tessie  Zelikovitz 
Centre  for  Jewish  Studies,  named  in 
loving  memory  of  his  late  wife.  Ze- 
likovitz's  donation  to  Carleton,  to  be 
matched  by  proceeds  from  the  endow- 
ment of  the  late  E.  Bower  Carty  creat- 
ing a  $1,000,000  endowment  to  fund 
the  centre,  follows  Zelikovitz's  long 
history  of  philanthropy.  The  family's 
generosity  includes  donations  to  Jew- 
ish causes  in  Ottawa  and  Israel,  local 
hospitals  and  health  foundations,  and 
numerous  educational  institutes. 

"I  have  donated  a  lot  of  money.  I 
made  it  and  I  gave  it  away.  I  am  not 
going  to  take  it  with  me  and  might  as 
well  give  it  to  something  that  will  be 
appreciated,"  explains  Zelikovitz. 

Although  he  is  not  an  alumnus,  his 
donation  to  Carleton  is  not  a  sur- 
prise. "He  has  always  been  passion- 
ate about  education.  To  his  children, 
his  grandchildren  and  his  great- 
grandchildren, he  is  always  saying: 
'You  should  be  a  doctor,  you  should 
be  a  professor,'"  says  his  daughter 
Margo  Kardish. 

By  supporting  two  themes  that  were 
of  central  importance  in  his  life,  edu- 


Tessie  and  Max  Zelikovitz 


cation  and  research  into  Jewish  cul- 
ture, Zelikovitz's  donation  is  sure  to 
have  an  impact  on  the  education  of 
future  generations  at  Carleton. 

HIS  STORY 

On  October  15,  1910,  Zelikovitz  was 
born  in  Lithuania,  the  youngest  of 
the  five  sons  born  to  Joshua  and 
Mina  Zelikovitz. 

"We  came  to  Canada  from  Lithuania 
in  1921. 1  have  never  been  back  to  Lith- 
uania; my  village  was  destroyed.  When 
I  was  a  kid,  I  remember  seeing  the  fires 
burning.  It  was  a  hard  life  at  first,  but  I 
was  strong,"  recalls  the  96  year  old. 

"He  came  to  this  country  with  noth- 
ing, not  even  the  language,  and  has  been 
able  to  do  so  much,"  explains  Kardish. 

Throughout  his  grade  school  and 
high  school  education,  Zelikovitz 
worked  to  help  the  family  —  whether 
peddling  fruit  door-to-door  with  a 
horse  and  wagon  or  pedaling  a  bicycle 
to  make  deliveries  for  a  local  pharmacy. 
Hard  work  was  part  of  Zelikovitz's  day- 
to-day  routine.  "If  you  wanted  to  earn 
your  keep  you  had  to  work,"  he  says. 

Further  formal  education  after  high 
school  was  not  to  be  Zelikovitz's  pur- 
suit. But  the  practical  education  and 
experience  he  gained  as  a  youngster 
delivering  fruit  in  Ottawa  served  him 
well,  as  later  he  went  into  the  fruit  and 
grocery  business  with  his  brothers  Na- 
than and  David.  Again,  hard  work  paid 
off  for  the  three  brothers  and  they 
turned  Zelikovitz  Brothers  into  a  re- 
tail and  wholesale  operation.  Eventu- 


ally they  sold  the  retail  side,  allowing 
them  to  concentrate  on  the  wholesale 
aspects  of  the  operation.  The  Ottawa 
business  grew  and  with  each  stage  of 
growth  came  a  new  location  for  their 
budding  enterprise:  George  Street  to 
Boteler  Street  to  Michael  Street,  until 
eventually,  in  1963,  the  brothers  sold 
the  business  to  Loeb's. 

The  brothers,  now  out  of  the  fruit 
business,  decided  to  pursue  the  op- 
portunities offered  by  real  estate. 
They  purchased  real  estate  ranging 
from  apartment  buildings  to  commer- 
cial spaces  all  around  the  Ottawa  area. 
"How  many  we  had  and  sold  I  couldn't 
tell  you,"  confesses  Zelikovitz.  This 
venture  proved  even  more  successful 
than  the  fruit  business. 

A  HISTORY  OF  HABITS 
After  many  years,  many  business  ven- 
tures and  much  success,  what  does  Ze- 
likovitz attribute  his  success  to?  "It  just 
came  natural,  although  I  didn't  sleep 
enough.  I  used  to  get  up  sometimes  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  go  to  the 
market  and  load  up  our  trucks.  Hard 
work,  very  hard  work.  When  I  got  home 
from  work  late  at  night,  I  used  to  just 
lay  my  head  down  and  fall  asleep." 

And  old  habits  are  hard  to  break.  "I 
still  get  up  early  in  the  morning  and 
shave  and  dress  and  get  to  the  office  at 
8:30,"  Zelikovitz  explains. 

"He  retired  when  he  turned  93,  so 
he's  been  retired  for  about  three  or 
four  years  now.  But  he  still  comes  to 
the  office  everyday,"  Kardish  confirms. 
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BEYOND  HARD  WORK 
"Although  he  would  be  working  before 
we  got  up  in  the  morning  and  would 
come  home  after  we  were  already 
sleeping  in  the  evening,  we  were  a  very, 
very  close  family  and  he  was  an  excel- 
lent father,  grandfather,  great-grandfa- 
ther and  uncle,"  says  Kardish.  "When  he 
is  invited  to  a  family  function  he  goes, 
birthdays,  weddings,  it  doesn't  matter, 
he  goes  to  every  family  function." 

"The  most  important  experiences 
in  my  life  were  my  first  born,  second 
born  and  third  born.  I  remember  Sun- 
days that  I  had  off  when  the  children 
were  young  and  I  would  pull  them  on 
a  sleigh,"  reminisces  Zelikovitz.  "I  feel 
blessed  with  all  the  children.  They 
treat  me  right,  too." 

"The  family  is  proud  of  him,  very 
proud.  It's  wonderful  that  he  has  been 
able  to  give  so  much  to  the  community 
and  help  so  many,"  says  Kardish. 

Years  later  his  mother's  words  are 
still  an  obvious  influence  on  Zelikov- 
itz's  life  and  life  philosophy. 

"In  the  end  I  have  to  be  happy  with 
the  way  I  lived."  ■ 


ABOUT  THE  CENTRE  FOR  JEWISH  STUDIES 


The  Max  and  Tessie  Zelikovitz  Centre 
for  Jewish  Studies  will  be  housed 
administratively  in  the  religion  program 
in  Carleton's  College  of  the  Humanities. 

"The  extremely  generous  endowment 
by  Max  Zelikovitz  (along  with  matched 
funds  from  the  university)  will  allow  this 
centre  to  take  on  a  far  greater  profile  at 
Carleton,  in  Ottawa,  on  the  national  scene 
and  on  the  international  scene,"  says 
Aviva  Freedman,  director  of  the  centre. 

The  purpose  of  the  centre  is  to  promote 
research  and  education  on  a  rich  variety 
of  topics  related  to  Jewish  religion  and 
culture  (historical  and  contemporary). 
These  include:  Jewish  thought  and 
civilization  (art,  music,  literature,  film); 
classic  Jewish  texts;  Sephardic  culture; 
diasporic  experiences;  Jewish  history 
and  languages;  and  Jewish  philosophy 
and  ethics. 

"Mr.  Zelikovitz 's  generous  donation 
will  allow  the  renamed  Max  and  Tessie 
Zelikovitz  Centre  for  Jewish  Studies  to 
play  a  very  significant  role  in  coordinating 
research  and  teaching  activities  relating 
to  Jewish  religion  and  culture,"  says  John 


Osborne,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Social  Sciences  at  Carleton  University. 

The  centre's  objectives  are: 

■  To  encourage  faculty  members  and 
students  who  undertake  research  in 
multi-disciplinary  and  inter-disciplinary 
areas  of  Jewish  civilization,  history,  and 
cultural  and  classical  texts. 

■  To  sponsor  credit  courses  for 
generalists  and  for  those  in  specialized 
programs  of  study. 

■  To  disseminate  the  fruits  of  such 
research  to  the  broader  community 
outside  Carleton. 

■  To  forge  links  with  the  community. 

The  centre's  activities  will  include: 

■  Organizing  an  annual  lecture  series. 

■  Hosting  visiting  lecturers. 

■  Offering  mini-courses,  workshops,  and 
sponsoring  credit  courses  for  members 
of  the  community  and  students. 

■  Supporting  graduate  students 
undertaking  research  in  areas  of 
Jewish  studies. 

■  Developing  international  exchanges. 


A  call  from  a  Carleton  student  is  an 
opportunity  to  hear  first  hand  what  future 
alumni  are  experiencing  at  Carleton  today! 

When  you  hear  from  us  this  fall,  we  will  also: 

I  Update  you  about  exciting  developments  on  campus 

I  Ensure  that  our  records  are  accurate  to  keep  you  in  touch 
with  the  university 

■  Encourage  giving  back  to  the  Annual  Fund  to  help  current 
Carleton  students 

Last  year,  gifts  to  the  Phone  Program  helped  the  Annual  Fund 
raise  nearly  $700,000  to  support  student  aid,  library  resources 
and  other  university-wide  priorities.  Every  one  of  those  gifts 
made  an  impact  on  the  student  experience  and  we  hope  that 
you  will  help  us  do  even  better  this  year. 

For  more  information,  or  to  make  a  gift  online, 
visit  carleton. ca/annualfund  today! 


1 

phone 
call 


One  call  can  make  all  the  difference 
to  Carleton's  students. 
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Celebrating  milestones 

When  the  Sprott  School  of  Business  was  granted  Faculty  status  by  amanda  costen 

on  May  1,  2006,  it  entered  a  new  phase  in  its  evolution. 


Carleton's  Board  of  Governors  approved  a  motion  to  elevate  the 
Sprott  School  of  Business  to  a  faculty  in  December.  The  upgrade 
to  faculty  status,  a  long-standing  ambition  of  the  school,  is  significant 
in  many  ways.  It  recognizes  the  school's  expanding  role  in  the  univer- 
sity and  its  place  among  the  best  business  schools  in  Canada. 

"This  upgrade  in  status  for  the  Sprott  School  of  Business  places 
Carleton  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  Canadian  university  busi- 
ness programs  which  will  allow  the  school  to  attract  more  funding 
and  resources  and  recruit  additional  high  quality  faculty,"  says  David 
Atkinson,  president  of  Carleton. 


The  change  in  status  will  result  in  greater  employment  opportuni- 
ties and  an  enhanced  academic  experience  for  students,  and  will 
have  a  positive  impact  in  the  greater  community,  as  the  School  will 
have  even  more  strategic  flexibility  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  com- 
munity stakeholders,  including  local  businesses  and  government. 

The  Sprott  School  of  Business,  which  retains  its  name,  will  pursue 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business 
accreditation  which  will  continue  to  enhance  the  school's  reputation 
nationally  and  internationally. 


1942  The  roots  of  the  Sprott  School  of 
Business  stretch  as  far  back  as  1942,  when 
Henry  Marshall  Tory  established  Carleton 
College.  The  fledgling  school  offered 
basic  university  courses,  many  related  to 
business  and  public  administration. 

1944  Carleton  College  becomes  a  de- 
gree-granting institution,  offering  a 
Bachelor  of  Public  Administration. 

1949  The  Bachelor  of  Commerce  pro- 
gram is  established.  The  BCom,  once 
the  school's  only  offering,  has  evolved 
into  a  four-year  honours  program.  In 
1994,  concentrations  were  added  to 
keep  the  program  relevant  to  the  needs 
of  students  and  employers. 

1 957  Carleton  becomes  a  university  under 
the  leadership  of  A.D.  Dunton. 

1966  The  School  of  Commerce  is  estab- 
lished as  a  distinct  unit,  emerging  from 
the  Department  of  Economics. 

1968  The  annual  Business  Banquet  is 
held  for  the  first  time.  Continuing  to  this 
day,  the  banquet  attracts  members  of 
the  Ottawa  business  community,  faculty, 
students,  staff  and  alumni. 

1984  The  school  establishes  Carleton's 
first  international  organized  research  unit 
with  the  University  of  Bradford,  U.K. 

■The  Research  Centre  for  Technology 
Management  is  formed  to  conduct  and 
disseminate  research  on  issues  related 
to  the  management  of  technology  and 
e-business  through  the  E-Business  Re- 


search Group  and  the  Innovation  Man- 
agement Research  Group. 

1985  In  a  period  of  strategic  renewal, 
the  School  of  Commerce  becomes  the 
School  of  Business,  an  academic  unit 
in  the  Faculty  of  Social  Sciences,  based 
around  four  research  units:  Research 
Centre  for  Technology  Management, 
International  Business  Study  Group, 
Manufacturing  Systems  Centre  and  De- 
cision Making  and  Information  Systems 
Centre.  The  latter  is  later  replaced  with 
the  Centre  for  Social  Marketing  and  the 
Centre  for  Research  and  Education  on 
Women  and  Work. 

■The  Master  of  Management  Studies 
program  (MMS)  is  introduced. 


Women  (MDPW)  is  founded  by  Lorraine 
Dyke  at  the  Centre  for  Research  and  Edu- 
cation on  Women  and  Work. 

1 994  The  school  launches  a  new  degree 
program,  the  Bachelor  of  International 
Business  (BIB).  BIB  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide students  with  an  international  ex- 
perience to  prepare  them  for  careers  in 
globally  oriented  organizations.  Beyond 
international  themed  classes,  students 
in  BIB  spend  a  compulsory  year  abroad 
studying  at  one  of  the  school's  30  part- 
ner universities. 

1995  The  PhD  in  Management,  the  first 
program  of  its  kind  in  Ottawa  and  one 
of  the  four  largest  PhD  programs  in  the 
country,  begins. 


1987  The  High  School  Business  Com- 
petition (HSBC)  is  created  to  chal- 
lenge students  to  make  top  man 
agement  decisions  for  their  fictiona 
companies.  Originally  open  only  to  ^ 
Ottawa-area  high  schools,  the  HSBC 
went  province-wide  in  2003  and  has 
grown  to  include  almost  10,000 
business-minded  high 
school  students. 

1990  The  school  es- 
tablished the  univer- 
sity's first  systematic 
exchange  program 
with  the  University 
of  Bradford,  U.K. 

1992  The  Man- 
agement Develop- 
ment Program  for 


1996  The  School  of  Business  be- 
comes part  of  the  Faculty  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs  and  Management. 

1997    Eric    Sprott,  BCom/65, 
Founder  and  Chairman  of  Sprott 
Securities  Inc.,  donates  $5  million 
to  Carleton  University  to  establish  a 
bursary  endowment.  Matched 
by  a  provincial  grant,  the 
endowment  is  currently 
valued  at  more  than 
$36  million,  and  annu- 
ally helps  more  than 
1,000  students. 


1 997  Ottawa 
\  lawyer  and  busi- 
"  nessman  Wes 

Nicol,  BA/54, 
invests  $220,000 
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to  endow  a  permanent  awards  program 
for  student  entrepreneurs  in  the  School  of 
Business.  The  annual  Wes  Nicol  Business 
Plan  Competition  is  designed  to  help  stu- 
dents develop  the  entrepreneurial  spirit 
needed  to  drive  the  Canadian  economy. 

2000  The  launch  of  a  $3-million  fundrais- 
ing  campaign  marks  a  turning  point  for 
the  school.  Alumnus  Eric  Sprott  chairs  the 
steering  committee  made  up  of  prominent 
alumni  and  business  leaders,  and  alumni 
enthusiastically  support  their  alma  mater. 
Sprott  himself  donates  $10  million. 

Sprott's  gift  put  the  School  of  Business 
among  a  handful  of  prestigious  Cana- 
dian business  schools  with  a  sizable  en- 
dowment and  the  resources  to  compete 
nationally  and  internationally. 

■The  first  Carleton  degree  program  out- 
side of  Ottawa  is  offered  when  the  Mas- 
ter of  Business  Administration  (MBA)  in 
Iran  is  offered  at  the  Qeshm  Institute  of 
Higher  Education  Management  Centre. 

2001  The  School  of  Business  is  renamed 
the  Eric  Sprott  School  of  Business  in  hon- 
our of  Eric  Sprott's  30  years  of  support 
and  generosity  to  Carleton. 

■The  Sprott  Technology  Centre,  hous- 
ing a  replica  of  a  Bay  Street  trading  room 
where  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
gain  practical  experience  in  a  trading  en- 
vironment, is  opened. 

■The  MMS  becomes  the  Master  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  (MBA). 


2002  The  MDPW  celebrates  its  10th  anni- 
versary, and  is  granted  an  alumni  chapter. 

2003  Following  the  success  of  the  MBA 
in  Iran,  the  Carleton  MBA  is  offered  in 
China  at  the  Glorious  Sun  School  of 
Business  and  Management  of  Donghua 
University.  The  Sprott  Bachelor  of  Com- 
merce program  is  offered  in  Mumbai,  In- 
dia, by  Kohinoor  Business  School. 

2004  The  Sprott  School  of  Business  wins 
the  Institutional  Best  Overall  Research 
Performance  Award  from  the  Adminis- 
trative Science  Association  of  Canada. 
The  school  wins  this  award  again  in  2005 
as  well  the  Business  School  Overall  Per- 
formance Award.  The  school  has  built 
and  maintained  a  superior  research  pro- 
file among  Canadian  schools  of  business 
and  is  known  for  its  research  intensive 
environment. 

2006  The  Sprott  School  of  Business  be- 
comes a  faculty  on  May  1 . 

■  Carleton's  first  convocation  outside 
Ottawa  is  held  for  BCom  India  students. 

2007  On  January  1,  2007,  William  W. 
Keep  will  take  up  his  six-year  post  as  the 
as  inaugural  dean  of  the  Sprott  School 
of  Business. 

Beyond  The  Sprott  School  of  Business 
knows  that  graduates  need  a  competi- 
tive edge  to  succeed  in  a  globalized 
marketplace.  To  meet  the  demands 
of  the  new  economy,  Sprott  continues 


Dr.  William  W.  Keep 


to  adapt  and  move  ahead.  With  infor- 
mation technology  integrated  into  all 
business  disciplines;  an  eLab  to  pro- 
vide hands-on  experience  with  leading 
e-business  software;  strategic  partner- 
ships with  the  business  community; 
recruitment  of  top  faculty;  case  rooms 
and  labs  to  simulate  challenges  stu- 
dents will  face  in  the  workplace;  and  a 
growing  endowment  to  support  future 
initiatives,  Sprott  will  continue  to  inno- 
vate and  evolve.  ■ 

This  article  has  been  appended  from 
the  original  which  appeared  in  Focus, 
the  newsletter  of  the  Sprott  School  of 
Business,  Fall  2006. 


First-year  enrolment  numbers  right  on  track 

BY  CINDY  ROBINSON 


Carleton  is  experiencing  an  anticipat- 
ed level  of  growth  in  undergraduate 
first-year  enrolment  for  the  2006/07  aca- 
demic year.  According  to  Ann  Tierney, 
associate  vice-president  (student  and 
academic  support  services),  the  univer- 
sity will  meet  its  objective  to  welcome 
approximately  4,600  new  students  —  an 
increase  of  nearly  100  fresh  faces  over 
last  year  —  to  campus  this  fall. 

"Carleton  set  some  strategic  targets 
and  was  looking  to  grow  its  enrolment 
across  different  programs  this  year,"  she 
says.  "The  university  can  accommodate 
that  growth." 

First-year  enrolment  numbers  at  Car- 
leton and  at  universities  such  as  Brock, 


Guelph,  Windsor  and  York,  have  garnered 
a  great  deal  of  media  attention  due  to 
some  low  application  numbers  that  were 
reported  by  the  Ontario  Universities'  Ap- 
plication Centre  (OUAC)  in  January. 

The  acceptance  of  offers  of  admission 
has  been  higher  than  expected,  and  nearly 
2,500  more  students  will  be  going  to  uni- 
versities across  the  province  this  fall.  That 
data  sent  media  outlets  scrambling  to  find 
stories  that  indicate  a  lack  of  preparedness 
in  Ontario's  post-secondary  institutions. 

And  while  it's  true  that  some  universities 
are  now  trying  to  address  issues  related  to 
an  enrolment  increase  —  Wilfrid  Laurier,  for 
example,  has  rented  an  apartment  building 
to  provide  enough  housing  for  its  addition- 


al cohort  —  Carleton  is  fully  prepared  to  ac- 
commodate all  of  its  first-year  students. 

"We  are  delighted  with  the  uptake  on 
offers,"  says  Tierney.  "More  people  are 
attracted  to  our  programs  and  want  to 
come  here.  It  confirms  Carleton  has  ex- 
cellent academic  programs  and  offers  an 
outstanding  university  experience." 

She  says  some  programs  such  as  com- 
puter science  have  seen  an  increase  in  in- 
terest while  the  new  degree  in  biomedi- 
cal engineering  is  also  very  popular. 

The  university  is  now  working  with  the 
faculty  deans  and  various  departments 
to  adjust  course  offerings  where  neces- 
sary to  ensure  a  quality  experience  for  all 
first-year  students.  ■ 
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Carleton's  new  research  chair 
takes  heart  in  biomedical  research 


Feridun  Hamdullahpur,  vice-presi- 
dent (research  and  international), 
is  pleased  to  announce  that  Andy  Adler 
has  just  been  chosen  as  the  Canada 
Research  Chair  in  Biomedical  Engi- 
neering at  Carleton  University. 

As  health  care  professionals  are 
being  pressured  to  deliver  better 
and  more  efficient  services,  consid- 
erable interest  has  been  generated 
in  researchers  like  Adler  who  are 
using  technology  to  facilitate  these 
improvements.  There  has  been  par- 
ticular excitement  over  the  creation 
of  non-invasive,  portable,  low-cost 
biomedical  devices  like  the  ones 
Adler  is  developing  that  continuous- 
ly measure  heart  and  lung  activity 
and  blood  chemical  concentrations. 
This  allows  medical  practitioners  to 
do  advanced  patient  monitoring  and 
keep  patients  in  their  homes. 

"Dr.  Adler's  decision  to  come  to 


Carleton  will  create  an  even  stronger 
awareness  around  the  world  of  the 
thriving  biomedical  research  that  is 
already  taking  place  at  this  universi 
ty,"  says  Hamdullahpur. 

Adler  is  an  associate  professor  in 
Carleton's  Department  of  Systems 
and  Computer  Engineering  and  will 
be  teaching  students  involved  in  the 
new  master's  degree  program  in  Ap- 
plied Science  in  Biomedical  Engi- 
neering (joint  with  the  University  of 
Ottawa)  that  was  launched  this  fall. 

Both  Paul  Theberge,  Canada  Re- 
search Chair  in  Technological  Media- 
tions of  Culture  and  Alain  Bellerive, 
Canada  Research  Chair  in  Experimen 
tal  Particle  Physics  had  their  terms 
extended  another  five  years.  All  three 
Chairs  will  receive  $500,000  each. 
As  well,  Dr.  Adler  will  receive  an  ad- 
ditional $116,439  from  the  Canada 
Foundation  for  Innovation.  ■ 


Andy  Adler,  Canada  Research  Chair  in  Biomedical 
Engineering  at  Carleton  University. 


Carleton's  plan  for  global  engagement 


J? 


■ 


Back  in  September  2005,  the  Car- 
leton University  Task  Force  on 
Planning    and    Priorities    was  an- 
nounced. Since  last  fall  this  task 
force,  consisting  of  faculty, 
staff,  senior  administration, 
students  and  board  mem- 
bers,; has  been  charged  with 
^gj^^  developing   a   new  uni[- 
L^vHl    versity   plan,  including 
IbH    a  clear  set  of  goals  that 
I  lA^H  will     guide  Carleton's 
I  ^H^A  decision  making  for  the 

■H^B  next  five  to  ten  years. 
^  ^^^K  In  developing  a  framej- 
HK  h/vork  for  Carleton's 
future  directions,  the 
Task  Force  sought  input 
and  submissions  from 
Carleton's  internal  and 


external  communities  and  has  devel- 
oped a  preliminary  report.  The  report, 
released  in  June  2006,  can  be  viewed 
at:  carleton.ca/planningandpriorities/ 
prelim_report/index.html. 

On  the  eve  of  the  final  report  from 
the  Task  Force  on  Planning  and  Priori- 
ties, President  Atkinson  is  preparing  a 
coast-to-coast  tour  to  meet  Carleton 
alumni  and  engage  them  in  the  univer- 
sity's new  strategic  direction.  The  tour, 
dubbed  the  "Global  Engagement"  tour 
(in  reference  to  the  title  of  the  task 
force's  report),  will  stop  in  1 1  different 
North  American  cities  —  each  home 
to  an  established  branch  of  the  Car- 
leton University  Alumni  Association  — 
through  the  fall  and  into  spring  2007. 
Together  the  cities  are  home  to  almost 
50,000  alumni,  meaning  a  great  num- 


ber of  graduates  will  have  the  chance 
to  hear  Atkinson  speak. 

"Most  alumni  still  consider  them- 
selves a  part  of  the  university's  fu- 
ture," explains  Nancy  Lewis,  director 
of  Alumni  Services.  "I  think  they'll  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  hear  how 
they  can  play  a  role  in  Carleton's  plans 
for  the  future." 

The  tour  kicked  off  with  a  presenta- 
tion to  Ottawa  alumni  in  the  new  Uni- 
versity Centre  Galleria  on  September 
27,  and  is  scheduled  to  wind  up  in  To- 
ronto in  late  spring  2007.  For 
more  information,  visitj  the 
tour's  web  page  at  alumni, 
carleton. ca/presidentstQur.  | 


a  smart  investment 


With  the  new  Ontario  Trust  for  Student  Support  (OTSS) 
program,  you  can  support  Ontario  students  in  need  at 
Carleton  University  —  and  get  a  dollar  for  dollar  match 
from  the  provincial  government. 


OTSS  will  match  all  contributions  to  eligible  student  bursary 
programs  at  Ontario  universities.  That  means  your  dollar  goes 
twice  as  far — and  doubles  your  support  for  Carleton  students. 

Give  to  OTSS  today,  and  you  can  double  your  dollar. 
Visit  carleton. ca/giving  for  more  information. 


Carleton 

UNIVERSITY 
Canada's  Capital  University 

carleton.ca/giving 
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The  inaugural  women's  varsity  soccer  team  in  1986 


Women's  varsity  soccer 
celebrates  20th  anniversary 


BY  JAMES  MORAN 

Carleton's  women's  soccer  chapter 
of  the  Carleton  University  Alumni 
Association  (CUAA),  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Athletics  and  Recreation  will 
commemorate  two  decades  of  wom- 
en's varsity  soccer  at  the  20th  anni- 
versary alumni  celebration  weekend 
scheduled  for  October  14  and  15. 

"The  main  thing  is  to  have  a  lot  of 
fun  and  get  people  out  who  haven't 
been  out  to  alumni  events  before," 
says  Erika  Mayer,  BA/00,  BArch/99, 
who  volunteers  with  the  CUAA. 

Mayer,  an  Ontario  University  Ath- 
letics (OUA)  all-star  in  1996-1997  and 
1997-1998,  completed  a  double  major 
in  architecture  and  English  while  play- 
ing for  the  Ravens.  Currently,  Mayer  is 
an  active  member  of  the  women's  soc- 
cer chapter,  and  the  alumna  represen- 
tative on  the  Carleton  Athletics  Board. 
She  credits  her  former  soccer  coach, 
Dave  Kent,  with  the  celebration  idea. 

Gail  Blake,  assistant  director  of 
women's  athletics  when  women's  soc- 
cer was  granted  varsity  status,  says 
that  Kent,  who  currently  works  with 
athletics  as  a  sports  information  and 
sales  officer,  paved  the  way  for  other 
coaches  by  developing  the  program 
from  1986  to  1995. 


"It's  quite  an  accomplishment  for 
women's  soccer  because  it  took  a  bit 
to  get  it  started,  but  it's  booming  now," 
says  Blake,  who  retired  last  year  after 
38  years  of  service  to  Carleton. 

When  they  called  the  first  meeting 
for  women's  varsity  soccer,  approxi- 
mately 30  women  attended,  which 
Blake  found  surprising  and  slightly 
overwhelming.  She  says  the  team  im- 
proved steadily  from  day  one,  result- 
ing in  the  current  inter-university  ri- 
valry with  Queen's  University  and  the 
University  of  Ottawa. 

The  women's  soccer  chapter  hopes 
to  attract  75  people  to  the  20th  anni- 
versary weekend. 

"It's  a  chance  to  see  some  of  the  peo- 
ple that  you  played  with  during  your 
time  at  Carleton,  profile  the  women's 
soccer  program  and  support  the  cur- 
rent varsity  team,"  Mayer  says. 

After  the  kick-off  lunch  on  Octo 
ber  14  at  Keith  Harris  Stadium,  the 
weekend's  events  include  OUA  soccer 
games,  a  reception  dinner  at  St.  Antho- 
ny Italia  Soccer  Club  and  an  alumnae 
women's  penalty  shot  competition. 

For  more  information  about  the  an- 
niversary celebration,  visit  carleton. 
ca/alumni  and  click  News  &  Events.  ■ 


Hoop  dreams 
realized 

BY  Z AC H A R Y  HOULE 

Canadian  Interuniversity  Sport  (CIS) 
has  awarded  Carleton  University  and 
Capital  Sports  Properties  the  exclusive 
rights  to  host  the  university  men's  basket- 
ball finals  from  2008  to  2010. 

Cyril  Leeder,  chief  operating  officer  of 
Capital  Sports  Properties,  says  he  antici- 
pates between  30,000  and  50,000  attend- 
ees will  pack  the  stands  over  the  course  of 
each  annual  tournament.  It  will  be  held  in 
March  each  year  at  Scotiabank  Place. 

His  organization  has  been  eyeing  a  part- 
nership with  Carleton  for  "a  number  of 
years"  and  was  attracted  in  part  to  working 
with  the  university  on  the  basketball  finals 
due  to  its  stellar  track  record  on  the  court. 

"The  reason  we've  been  interested  in 
the  first  place  is  that  we  think  the  best 
basketball  in  the  country  is  played  right 
here  in  Ottawa,"  says  Leeder. 

The  competition  for  these  games  was 
particularly  gruelling.  Carleton  had  previous- 
ly made  a  bid  in  2003,  but  lost  to  Halifax's 
Atlantic  University  Sport  (AUS),  an  organized 
collective  of  Atlantic  Canadian  universities. 
Drew  Love,  Carleton's  athletic  director  and 
CIS  president  in  2004-2005,  notes  that  Hali- 
fax will  have  hosted  these  games  24  times  in 
a  row  by  March  2007. 

This  time,  Carleton  was  up  against 
competitive  bids  not  only  from  AUS,  but 
Vancouver's  University  of  British  Colum- 
bia and  Hamilton's  McMaster  University. 

Love  says  Carleton  learned  from  the 
failed  2003  bid  by  making  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  sweeten  its  offer.  This  is  where  the 
partnership  with  Capital  Sports  Properties, 
which  oversees  the  NHL's  Ottawa  Senators 
and  Scotiabank  Place,  entered  the  picture. 

Ottawa  organizers  will  pay  $1 .275  mil- 
lion to  CIS  during  the  three  years — which 
covers  things  such  as  accommodation  and 
food  costs  for  visiting  teams,  plus  fees  for 
securing  national  television  coverage. 
The  AUS  bid  was  only  worth  $220,000  an- 
nually according  to  The  Coast,  a  weekly 
Halifax  newspaper. 

"We're  also  hosting  a  championship 
in  men's  soccer  in  fall  2008,"  notes  Love. 
"So  we've  done  extremely  well  to  gain 
two  major  national  championships,  and 
be  able  to  host  them." 
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Getting  to  the 

friends  and  corporate  partners  of 
I  Carleton  University  raised  an  out- 
standing $141,226  for  student  ath- 
letes at  the  inaugural  President's  Golf 
Tournament  on  Monday,  August  28  at 
Stonebridge  Golf  and  Country  Club. 

Thirty-six  foursomes,  comprised  of 
golfers  from  various  local  and  nation- 


green    BY  RYAN  DAVIES 

al  businesses  and  corporate  partners 
of  Carleton,  played  in  the  tournament 
— the  most  successful  fundraising 
event  in  Carleton's  history.  Proceeds 
will  go  towards  annual  scholarships 
as  well  as  to  permanently  increase  the 
Ravens  Fund  endowment  for  future 
student  athletes,  allowing  Carleton  to 


Sponsors,  organizers  and  student  athletes  took 
part  in  the  inaugural  President's  Golf  Tournament. 


double  the  amount  of  support  avail- 
able to  varsity  athletes.  The  goal  for 
the  inaugural  tournament  was  to  raise 
$100,000  for  the  2006-2007  school 
year,  and  eventually  to  raise  a  total  of 
$1  million  over  the  next  10  years. 

A  foursome  from  Thomas  Fuller 
Construction  shot  a  tournament  best 
58  to  claim  the  new  President's  Cup, 
which  was  presented  during  a  spe- 
cial post-tournament  dinner  in  the 
Ravens'  Nest  on  campus.  The  winning 
golfers'  names  will  be  engraved  on 
the  trophy  and  put  on  permanent  dis- 
play in  a  case  along  the  Alumni  Hall 
concourse. 

The  university  thanks  all  tourna- 
ment sponsors,  including  title  spon- 
sor Sodexho  and  hospitality  sponsor 
Aramark,  for  their  generosity.  Special 
thanks  to  Dick  Brown,  volunteer  chair 
of  the  tournament  planning  commit- 
tee, for  his  exceptional  commitment  to 
this  event.  ■ 


Alumni  Hall  and  Sports  Centre 
with  cardio  room  program, 
fitness  studio  and  yoga  room 
Ice  House  —  double  rink  pads 
Fieldhouse  with  jogging  track 
Fitness  centre  and  50  m  pool 
Six  squash  courts 
Over  100  high-quality  programs 
and  classes  in  fitness,  aquatics, 
martial  arts,  yoga,  and  dance  at 
low  prices  for  members 
Mature  adult  program 


Stay  fit...for  life! 


Tel:  520-4480  Email:  ravens@carleton.ca 
carleton.  cai 'athletics 

*Full  year  membership  only 


First-time  athletics 
alumni  membership  is 

50% 

off  the  regular  price* 
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Celebrating  Carleton's  100,000th  graduate 


Some  60  years  ago,  in  1946,  Carleton 
celebrated  its  first  convocation  cere- 
mony. A  total  of  six  graduates  accepted 
degrees  from  the  then  Carleton  College. 
This  past  spring,  and  128  convocation 
ceremonies  later,  the  graduating  class 
of  2006  consisted  of  over  3,000  proud 
grads.  Naturally,  this  year's  convoca- 
tion was  a  significant  milestone  for  the 
men  and  women  of  the  class  of  2006. 
But  it  was  also  a  very  special  occasion 
for  Carleton  University. 

Carleton  University  celebrated  a  very 
special  milestone  at  the  afternoon  con- 
vocation ceremony  on  Tuesday,  June  13. 
When  Rebecca  Lockyear,  BAHons/06, 
was  awarded  her  degree  in  criminology/ 
criminal  justice,  she  officially  became 
the  university's  100,000th  graduate  — 
and  the  100,000th  member  of  the  Car- 
leton University  Alumni  Association. 

To  mark  this  milestone,  President 
David  Atkinson  made  a  special  an- 


nouncement at  the  end  of  the  cere- 
mony, and  presented  Lockyear  with  a 
symbolic  medal. 

The  Honourable  Frederick  E.  Gibson, 
a  judge  of  the  Federal  Court  and  long 
time  Carleton  supporter,  was  awarded 
the  Founders  Award.  The  Founders 
Award  is  Carleton's  highest  non-aca- 
demic honour  and  is  given  annually, 
when  merited,  to  an  individual  who 
has  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  advancement  of  the  university. 

HONOURARY  DEGREES 

Rabbi  Dr.  Reuven  P.  Bulka 
Doctor  of  Laws 

In  recognition  of  "an  outstanding  ca- 
reer as  a  community  leader  and  schol- 
ar, and  as  a  leading  figure  in  humani- 
tarian affairs." 

Rabbi  Dr.  Reuven  P.  Bulka  is  the  spir- 
itual leader  of  Congregation  Machzikei 
Hadas  in  Ottawa.  In  addition  to  being 


an  accomplished  author  of  more  than 
30  books  and  countless  articles  in  the 
fields  of  religion,  health  and  psycholo- 
gy, he  is  also  a  host  of  In  Good  Faith  on 
the  A-Channel  and  the  host  of  Sunday 
Night  with  Rabbi  Bulka  on  CFRA.  He  is 
renowned  for  his  tireless  commitment 
to  the  Ottawa  community  through  ser- 
vice on  charitable  and  civic  boards  and 
regular  participation  in  charity  events. 

General  John  de  Chastelain 
Doctor  of  Laws 

In  recognition  of  "an  outstanding  mili- 
tary career." 

General  de  Chastelain  rose  quickly 
through  the  military  ranks,  serving  on 
regimental  duty  in  Canada,  Germany,  and 
Cyprus.  In  1989,  he  was  promoted  to  gen- 
eral and  was  appointed  chief  of  the  de- 
fence staff.  In  1995,  he  retired  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  International  Body  on  the 
Decommissioning  of  Arms  in  Northern 


CLASS  NOTES 


1960s 

James  Franklin,  BSc/64,  MSc/67,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  director  of  Spider  Resources  Inc. 

Barry  D.  Simmons,  BSc/67,  has  been  named  as 
an  independent  director  at  Duluth  Metals. 

1970s 

Desmond  Hall,  BA/71,  and  Patricia  Hall,  BA/87, 

have  recently  returned  home  to  Ottawa,  after  teach- 
ing ESL  in  Quito,  Ecuador.  They  also  toured  Peru 
and  visited  Machu  Picchu  during  their  five-month 
stay  in  Ecuador. 

Peter  Buzz  Werner,  BEng/71  and  his  wife  Gail 
have  recently  relocated  to  Houston  where  Buzz  is 
a  project  engineer  in  the  petroleum  construction 
industry  and  Gail  is  a  critical  care  nurse. 


Diane  Koven, 
BA/72,  BAHons/77, 

a  certified  financial 
planner  with  Clarica, 
has  achieved  mem- 
bership in  the  Million 
Dollar  Round  Table, 
an  organization  which 
represents  74  nations 
from  around  the 
world  and  is  the  stan- 
dard of  excellence  in 
insurance  and  investment  sales  performance  within 
the  insurance  industry. 

Shirley  Mask  Connolly,  BA/72,  of  Ottawa,  was 
honoured  to  be  the  first  North  American  recipient 
of  the  Bernard  Chrzanowski  medal  presented  by  the 
Kashubian  Pomeranian  Association  as  the  highest 
distinction  for  individuals  from  outside  the  Polish 
Pomeranian  region  whose  activities  contribute  to 
the  development  of  the  region. 

Margaret  Skok,  BA/72,  BAHons/72,  was  appoint- 
ed Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Kazakhstan,  with 
concurrent  accreditation  to  the  Kyrgyz  Republic  and 
to  the  Republic  of  Tajikistan. 


Tom  Bryant,  BA/73,  BAHons/74,  has  been  ap- 
pointed visiting  chair  of  the  Rohrer  College  of  Busi- 
ness, Rowan  University. 

David  L.  Lewis,  BA/73,  has  been  named  senior 
vice  president  of  the  Ottawa  office  of  HDR. 

Barbara  Brady,  MSW/74,  of  Perth,  ON,  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  part-time  member  in  the  Ontario  Re- 
gion of  the  National  Parole  Board. 


John  D.  Burns,  BA/74, 

president  of  Scotts- 
dale-based  Hospitality 
Technology  Consulting 
was  inducted  into  the 
Hospitality  Finance  and 
Technology  Profession- 
als International  Hospi- 
tality Technology  Hall 
of  Fame  —  his  industry's 
highest  honor. 


Robert  Horton,  BA/75,  has  been  appointed  as 
executive  director  of  the  Association  for  Financial 
Professionals  of  Canada. 
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Rebecca  Lockyear,  BAHons/06,  Carleton's 
100,00th  graduate. 


Ireland.  He  helped  forge  the  Belfast  agree- 
ment, the  blueprint  for  peace  in  Northern 
Ireland,  signed  on  Good  Friday  1998. 

Philip  A.  Lapp 

Doctor  of  Engineering 

In  recognition  of  "a  distinguished  career 

in  the  Canadian  aerospace  industry." 

An  aeronautical  engineer  and  physi- 
cist, Philip  Lapp's  contributions  to 


aeronautics,  aerospace  and  communi- 
cations science  and  technology  have 
played  a  very  significant  part  in  Can- 
ada's aerospace  industry.  Lapp  has 
helped  forge  links  between  industry 
and  the  academic  world  and  to  hu- 
manize the  engineering  profession  by 
evaluating  the  impact  of  new  designs 
on  society.  He  is  an  Officer  of  the  Order 
of  Canada  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Canada. 

John  Manley 
Doctor  of  Laws 

In  recognition  of  "an  outstanding  con- 
tribution as  a  national  leader,  and  long 
time  service  to  the  Ottawa  community." 

The  Honourable  John  Manley  was 
first  elected  to  Parliament  as  a  Liberal 
in  1988  and  was  re-elected  three  times. 
Through  16  years  of  public  service,  he 
held  several  senior  portfolios  in  the  Ca- 
nadian government  including  minister 
of  industry,  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
minister  of  finance  and  was  deputy 
prime  minister  of  Canada. 

Nelofer  Pazira,  BJ/97 
Doctor  of  Laws 

In  recognition  of  "an  outstanding  ca- 
reer as  a  journalist  and  actress." 

An  accomplished  journalist  and  film 
maker,  in  2001,  Pazira  co-produced  and 
starred  in  Kandahar.  She  subsequently 
produced,  directed  and  edited  the  docu- 
mentary, Return  to  Kandahar,  winning 
the  Donald  Brittain  Award  for  best  so- 


cial/political documentary  at  the  2003 
Gemini  Awards.  She  was  awarded  the 
2005  A.D.  Dunton  Alumni  Award  of  Dis- 
tinction, Carleton's  most  prestigious 
alumni  honour.  She  is  the  author  of  A 
Bed  of  Red  Flowers:  In  search  of  my 
Afghanistan,  which  won  the  Drainie- 
Taylor  Biography  Prize  awarded  by  the 
Writers  Trust  of  Canada.  Now  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  CBC,  she  is  also  the 
founder  and  chair  of  the  Dyana  Afghan 
Women's  Fund. 

David  Smith 
Doctor  of  Laws 

In  recognition  of  "an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  improving  the  lives  of 
people  in  Ottawa,  across  Canada  and 
around  the  world." 

Well  known  for  his  commitment 
to  his  community  and  its  well  being, 
Smith  credits  his  parents  with  having 
instilled  in  him  the  gift  of  giving  ear- 
ly in  life.  His  commitment  to  various 
causes  has  resulted  in  more  than  $100 
million  raised  for  these  organizations. 
A  distinguished  businessman  whose 
primary  business  has  been  in  the  res- 
taurant and  catering  industry,  Smith 
counts  as  one  of  his  proudest  achieve- 
ments the  establishment  of  the  David 
Smith  Centre,  a  youth  drug  and  alco- 
hol treatment  centre  in  Ottawa.  He  is  a 
Member  of  the  Order  of  Canada  and  a 
Companion  of  Merit  with  the  Military 
and  Hospitality  Order  of  Saint  Lazarus 
of  Jerusalem.  ■ 


Yen  Lee,  BAHons/75, 

received  a  Leader- 
ship /Service  Award 
for  2005-2006  from 
the  Ottawa  Carleton 
Elementary  Teachers 
Federation.  She  con- 
tinues to  advocate  for 
ESL,  refugee  and  im- 
migrant children.  She  resides  in  Gatineau,  QC,  with 
her  husband,  Gaith  Garzouzi,  BA/80,  and  their 
son,  Jesse. 

Kenneth  C.  Mc Martin,  BEng/81,  MEng/76,  was 

elected  to  serve  as  president  of  the  Canadian  Coun- 
cil of  Professional  Engineers  for  2006-2007. 

Lydia  Boyko,  BJ/77,  teaches  at  Seneca  College  of 
Applied  Arts  &  Technology  in  Toronto.  She  com- 
pleted Master  of  Education  studies  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  June  2006  and  is  now  pursuing  a  PhD 

Tim  Catherwood,  BAHons/77,  MA/79,  is  vice- 
president,  human  resources  for  Green  Shield  Cana- 
da in  Windsor,  ON.  Tim  and  Diane  are  enjoying  life 
with  their  three  children  and  four  grandchildren. 


David  Hutchings,  DPA/79,  MA/81,  became  the 
Ambassador  to  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

1980s 

Peter  Gillingham,  BEng/80,  MEng/83,  formerly 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  MOSAID'S 
intellectual  property  division,  assumes  the  new  posi- 
tion of  vice-president  and  chief  technology  officer. 

Marta  Moszczenska,  BA/80,  was  appointed  Am- 
bassador to  Romania,  with  concurrent  accreditation 
to  the  Republic  of  Bulgaria  and  to  the  Republic  of 
Moldova,  and  High  Commissioner  to  the  Republic 
of  Cyprus. 

Sara  Hradecky,  BA/81,  MA/84,  was  appointed 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Arab  Emirates. 

Howard  Green,  BJ/82,  has  been  awarded  the 
Knight-Bagehot  Fellowship  in  Business  Journalism 
at  Columbia  University  in  New  York.  He'll  be  there 
with  his  wife,  Lynne  Heller,  until  May  2007. 

Paul  Cipywnyk,  BJ/85,  received  a  Community 
Stewardship  award  from  the  City  of  Burnaby,  along 


with  his  wife,  Yumi,  for  their  years  of  dedication  to 
the  Byrne  Creek  Streamkeepers. 

Marco  Pagani,  BCS/85,  has  been  appointed  presi- 
dent and  CEO  at  Nakina  Systems  Inc. 

Christopher  Wong,  BAHons/85,  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  transportation  and  master  plan- 
ning at  York  University  Development  Corporation. 

Martha  Muzychka,  BJ/86,  received  a  Gold  Quill 
Award  of  Merit  from  the  International  Association 
of  Business  Communicators  in  June  2006.  In  2005 
Martha  established  Praxis,  a  communications  con- 
sulting company  in  St.  John's  NL.  Martha  continues 
to  write  a  column  for  the  St.  John's  Telegram  and 
other  articles  for  various  publications. 

Anthony  Boone,  BCom/87,  will  join  Protox  Thera- 
peutics Inc.  as  director  of  investor  relations  and  cor- 
porate communications. 

Sanjay  Shah,  BScHons/89,  founder  and  president 
of  ExecHealth  Inc.,  has  been  named  to  the  top  40 
under  40  list  by  the  Ottawa  Business  Journal. 
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Barbara  Jean  Clark,  BA/71,  winner  of  the  2006  A.D.  Dunton  Alumni  Award  of  Distinction 


When  Barbara  Jean  Clark,  BA/71, 
heard  she  was  the  winner  of  the 
2006  A.D.  Dunton  Alumni  Award  of  Dis- 
tinction, she  was  "quite  speechless." 

It  was  an  uncharacteristic  reaction 
—  considering  that  it's  her  outstand- 
ing work  with  the  human  voice  that  is 
being  recognized. 

For  many  years,  Clark  has  dedicated 
herself  to  improving  music  programs 
for  youth  in  Ottawa  and  Canada.  She 
began  her  career  in  1956  as  an  ele- 
mentary school  teacher  and,  in  1965, 
became  a  music  consultant  with  the 
Ottawa  Board  of  Education,  a  post  she 
held  until  her  retirement  from  formal 
teaching  in  1990. 

But  she  wasn't  finished  with  young 
people  just  yet.  After  her  retirement 
she  continued  to  conduct  the  Central 
Children's  Choir  of  Ottawa  and  the 
Ottawa  Begional  Youth  Choir  which 
she  had  founded  in  1982.  For  the 
past  10  years  she  has  served  as  artis- 
tic director  of  Unisong,  a  festival  of 
choirs  from  each  province  and  terri- 
tory in  Canada,  which  celebrates  Ca- 
nadian music,  sung  by  Canadians  on 


1990s 

Bev  Braaten,  BAHons/90,  accepted  the  position 
of  manager,  policies  and  procedures,  for  Vancouver 
City  Savings  Credit  Union.  Bev  and  her  husband 
Brent  Schieve  are  looking  forward  to  celebrating 
their  10th  wedding  anniversary. 

Sebastien  Gignac,  MA/90,  has  been  appointed 
president  and  CEO  of  Advanced  Research  Tech- 
nologies Inc. 

Wojciech  Zielonka,  BA/90,  has  been  appointed 
chief  financial  officer  at  Hydro  Ottawa  Holding  Inc. 

Richard  Auger,  BAHons/91,  of  Auger  Holling- 
sworth  Law  Firm,  has  been  named  to  the  list  of  top 
40  under  40  by  the  Ottawa  Business  Journal. 

Mohamad  Al-Kadry,   BA/92,  BAHons/94,  was 

named  a  distinguished  alumnus  of  Florida  Atlantic 
University. 

Bruce  Linton,  BPA/92,  president  and  CEO  of  Clear- 
ford  Industries  Inc.,  has  been  named  to  the  top  40 
under  40  list  by  the  Ottawa  Business  Journal. 


Dan  Moorcroft,  BA/92,  CEO  and  COO  of  QMR 

Staffing  Solutions,  has  been  named  to  the  top  40 
under  40  list  by  the  Ottawa  Business  Journal. 

Matthew  Fox,  BJ/93,  and  his  wife  Kim  (Gildner), 
BJ/93,  moved  to  Calgary,  their  third  stop  (Halifax, 
Toronto)  since  leaving  Ottawa.  Kim  is  a  public  af- 
fairs advisor  with  Imperial  Oil  and  Matthew  is  a  se- 
nior communications  manager  at  the  University  of 
Calgary.  They  celebrated  the  first  birthday  of  their 
daughter,  Kaitlyn  Clare,  in  March  2006. 

George  Chamberlain,  MEng/94,  president  of 
Pleora  Technologies  Inc.  has  been  named  to  the  top 
40  under  40  list  by  the  Ottawa  Business  Journal. 

John  McMahon,  MA/94,  has  been  appointed  aca- 
demic dean  of  Vanier  College. 

Karen  Michell,  MA/94,  has  been  appointed  vice- 
president,  banking  operations,  of  The  Canadian 
Bankers  Association. 

Antonio  Franceschet,  MA/95,  PhD/99,  has  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  in  the  Department  of  Politi- 
cal Science  at  the  University  of  Calgary.  He  resigned 


his  position  in  Political  Science  at  Acadia  University 
in  Wolfville,  NS  after  five  years  of  service. 

Kevin  McNeilly,  BA/95,  recently  moved  to  Abu 
Dhabi,  UAE,  to  teach  at  an  international  school, 
AISA,  after  teaching  in  Taipei,  Taiwan. 

Jason  Flick,  BSc/96,  president  and  CEO  of  Flick 
Software,  has  been  named  to  the  top  40  under  40 
list  by  the  Ottawa  Business  Journal. 

Dipna  Horra,  BArch/98,  is  a  multi  media  artist  and 
visual  arts  reviewer  for  the  CBC  radio.  She  works  at 
the  Enriched  Bread  Artist's  Studios  in  Ottawa. 

Nick  Carter,  BA/99,  has  joined  Fortinet  Technolo- 
gies as  a  technical  writer. 

Jason  Daley,  BCom/99,  is  busy.  Daughter  Siena 
was  born  on  February  4th,  2006.  A  new  home  was 
moved  into  in  May.  A  new  business,  Conduit-Solu- 
tions.com,  was  started  in  June.  And  a  marriage  on 
August  5.  Life  in  reverse! 

Katherine  Reyes,  BJ/99,  works  in  the  Civil  Affairs 
section  of  the  United  Nations  Mission  to  Sudan.  She 
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Canada  Day  in  the  national  capital. 
She  has  also  been  artistic  director 
of  the  Niagara  International  Music 
Festival  and  the  Canterbury  Interna- 
tional Music  Festival  in  England.  She 
has  conducted  workshops  and  music 
camps  throughout  Canada,  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Japan, 
New  Zealand  and 
Switzerland.  In 
addition  she  is  a 
member  of  the  Na- 
tional Arts  Centre 
Orchestra  Asso- 
ciation as  Youth 
Liaison,  organiz- 
ing pre-concert  activities  for  the 
Young  People's  Concerts.  She  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Association  of  Canadian  Cho- 
ral Conductors.  This  summer  marked 
her  40th  year  directing  choirs  of  Ot- 
tawa youth. 

Over  her  career  she  has  literally 
brought  the  joy  of  music  to  thousands 
of  young  people.  Clark  emphasizes 
that  it  takes  passion  —  and  practice 
—  to  reach  students.  "Choral  music  is 


"...if  you  believe  in  what 
you  are  doing,  and  the 
music  you're  teaching, 
the  young  people  are  like 
open  books." 


a  passion  —  it  takes  time  to  develop," 
she  says.  "But  if  you  believe  in  what 
you  are  doing,  and  the  music  you're 
teaching,  the  young  people  are  like 
open  books." 

In  nominating  her  for  the  A.D. 
Dunton  award,  Carleton  professors 
Elaine  Keillor, 
Moyra  McDill  and 
Donald  Bussell 
cited  that  pas- 
sion, as  well  as 
numerous  acco- 
lades —  includ- 
ing the  country's 
highest  civilian 
honour,  the  Order  of  Canada  —  as 
evidence  of  her  outstanding  com- 
mitment to  her  field.  "Barbara's  in- 
fluence has  been  felt  across  Canada 
and  internationally,"  they  write.  "She 
is  a  natural  leader  in  music  —  an  ex- 
ceptional Carleton  graduate  who  has 
contributed  significantly  to  musical 
life  in  Ottawa  and  beyond." 

Clark  dedicates  herself  to  this  dis- 
cipline because  she  believes  that  mu- 
sic can  fill  an  important  personal  and 


BY  RYAN  DAVIES 


social  niche  for  young  people.  "For 
many  young  people,  it  may  be  their 
most  comfortable  method  of  self-ex- 
pression," she  says.  "In  today's  society, 
where  we  do  so  many  things  alone, 
group  activity  such  as  a  choir  can  be 
very  rewarding." 

The  A.D.  Dunton  Alumni  Award 
of  Distinction  is  Carleton's  highest 
alumni  honour,  named  in  memory  of 
the  university's  fourth  president,  who 
served  from  1958  to  1972.  It  is  given 
annually  by  the  Carleton  University 
Alumni  Association  to  a  graduate  in 
recognition  of  outstanding  achieve- 
ment or  contribution  in  any  field  of 
endeavour.  Past  winners  include  John 
Manley,  BA/71,  former  deputy  prime 
minister  of  Canada,  innovative  indus- 
trial designer  Karim  Rashid,  BID/82, 
and  last  year's  recipient,  journalist 
and  human  rights  advocate  Nelofer 
Pazira,  BJ/97. 

To  read  more  about  Barbara  Jean 
Clark's  award  winning  achievements, 
visit  the  Great  Grads  web  site  at 
alumni,  carleton.  ca/greatgradsM 


may  be  reached  at  kreyes68@yahoo.com. 


2000s 

Nils  Pokrupa,  BEng/00,  completed  his  MSc  in 
Space  Engineering  at  Umea  University,  Kiruna, 
Sweden  in  2006,  and  was  awarded  the  Bengt 
Hultqvist  Prize  for  top  student  in  the  class.  Cur- 
rently he  is  on  contract  at  the  Swedish  Space 
Corporation  in  Stockholm  working  as  a  spacecraft 
systems  engineer. 

Tabitha  Rogers,  MSW/00,  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Ottawa  with  a  Doctorate  in  Medicine. 
Tabitha  will  now  begin  a  five  year  psychiatry  resi- 
dency in  Ottawa. 

Darwin  Green,  MSc/01,  has  been  appointed  vice 
-president  of  exploration  at  Niblack  Mining  Corp. 

John  Kardaras,  BCom/02  has  joined  the  Mergis 
Group  to  focus  on  executive  search  and  IT  recruiting. 

Andreas  Sauer,  BCom/03,  was  recently  awarded 
the  Chartered  Financial  Analyst  designation.  He 
currently  works  for  a  private  equity  firm  in  Toronto. 


Shawn  Scallen,  BA/03,  recently  opened  End 
Hits  record  store  in  Ottawa  with  his  partner  David 
Ward.  Shawn  is  also  the  co-owner  and  head  talent 
buyer  of  Revolution  Rock  and  production  manager 
for  PRS  Concerts  and  House  of  Blues  Concerts.  He 
resides  in  Lowertown  with  his  four-year-old  daugh- 
ter Nora.  He  can  be  contacted  at  www.endhits.ca. 

Leanna  Karremans,  BAHons/05,  was  promoted 
to  legislative  assistant/issues  manager  to  the  Hon- 
ourable Harinder  Takhar,  Minister  of  Small  Busi- 
ness and  Entrepreneurship. 

BIRTHS 

Todd  Underwood,  BA/89,  and  his  wife  Chnsti- 
anne  are  pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  of  their 
son  Jordan,  on  February  23,  2006  a  little  brother 
to  Brma,  7.  The  couple  just  celebrated  their  10th 
wedding  anniversary  on  April  27,  2006.  Todd  is  cur- 
rently employeed  as  the  IT.  Manager  of  the  United 
Counties  of  S.D.&  G.  located  in  Cornwall,  ON. 

Lori  MacLean,  MJ/91 ,  and  Stephen  Guy  of  Hali- 
fax, NS  are  thrilled  to  announce  the  birth  of  their 
daughter  Olivia  Belle  Guy,  on  January  31 ,  2006. 


Carleton  friends  can  reach  the  MacLean-Guys  at 
macguy@hfx.eastlink.ca. 

Edmond  Yalda,  BArch/93,  and  his  wife  Rose  are 
pleased  to  announce  the  birth  of  their  son  Robert 
Augustine  on  October  14,  2005.  Robert  is  welcomed 
by  brothers  Francis,  nine,  and  Christian,  two. 

Carrie  Gordon-Hodd,  BJ/94,  is  pleased  to  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  her  second  child,  Jeremy,  on 
June  15,  2006.  Carrie  lives  in  Milton,  ON,  where 
she  operates  her  own  e-media  marketing  business. 

Jennifer  (Boyle) 
Kenny,  BA/96, 

and  her  husband 
Artie  are  delighted 
to  announce  the 
birth  of  Evan,  on 
May  23,  2006, 
brother  to  Hannah 
(aged  2).  The 
Kenny's  reside 
in  Sackville,  NB, 
where  Jennifer  works  as  an  account  manager  for 
SGCI  Communications. 
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A  woman  of  distinction 


Everybody  falls.  It's  how  you  get 
up  that  counts.  Life  has  much  to 
teach  you." 

Dawn  Brown,  BA/72,  has  the  kind  of 
positive  attitude  and  compassion  that 
everyone  would  like  to  find  in  a  fellow 
human  being.  Her  ability  to  make  oth- 
ers see  the  best  in  themselves  during 
difficult  times  was  recognized  last 
spring  with  a  National  Capital  Re- 
gion YM-YWCA  Women  of  Distinction 
Award,  Learning  for  Life  category. 

As  the  principal  of  Ottawa-based 
Perception  Shift,  the  Jamaican  na- 
tive published  her  third  book,  Been 
There,  Done  That...  Now  What?,  this 
year,  and  she  keeps  a  busy  schedule 
of  public  speaking,  workshops  and 
personal  counselling.  Her  books  and 
frequent  engagements  on  cruise  ships 
to  places  such  as  Alaska  and  the  Bal- 
tic countries  are  helping  her  spread 
her  upbeat  take  on  the  human  condi- 
tion. It's  a  message  that  continues  to 
resonate  at  Carleton,  thanks  to  her  20 
years  of  work  on  campus. 

As  the  former  director  of  student  life 
services  and  head  of  career  services,  she 
pioneered  programs  that  assisted  new 
students  in  their  adjustment  to  university 
life  and  assisted  parents  whose  children 
were  leaving  home  for  the  first  time. 

"I've  always  felt  that  informal  learn- 
ing is  as  important  as  formal  educa- 
tion, and  my  time  at  Carleton  certainly 


MARRIAGES 

Tim  Cumming,  BJ/89,  and  Judith  Martin  were 
married  in  Goderich,  ON,  and  celebrated  their 
first  wedding  anniversary  on  July  2,  2006.  (1) 

Richard  Chilisa,  BEng/03,  recently  married 
Nthami  Mbaya  in  Botswana.  The  happy  couple 
resides  in  Gaborone,  Botswana.  Nthami  gradu- 
ated from  University  of  Botswana  and  holds  a  BA 
in  Economics.  (2) 

Bethany  Hanson,  BA/96,  and  Michael  Fox, 
BSc/96,  are  happy  to  announce  their  marriage 
on  August  2,  2006.  The  couple  was  married 
at  their  home  in  Antigonish,  NS,  where  Mike 
works  as  a  systems  analyst  at  St.  Francis  Xavier 
University  and  Beth  is  self  employed  with  www. 
flutterbycreative.com. 

Tony  Hahn,  BA/97,  BAHons/98,  MA/00,  mar- 
ried Chantal  Marion  on  May  9,  2006,  in  Punta 
Cana,  DR.  The  couple  make  their  home  in 
Ottawa  where  they  are  both  employed  by  the 
federal  government.  Tony  can  be  reached  at 
tonehahn@hotmail.com. 


Dawn  Brown,  BA/72 


taught  me  a  great  deal." 

The  workshops  she  did  during  that 
time  provided  an  unexpected  bridge  to 
the  world  of  publishing. 

"I  always  wrote  everything  down  for 
myself  in  preparation  for  my  work- 
shops, yet  I  never  considered  myself 
a  writer.  But  people  kept  telling  me  I 
should  collect  my  stories  in  a  book. 
Stories  are  really  key  to  what  I  do. 
Black  culture  tends  to  be  an  oral  tradi- 
tion, so  that's  very  much  part  of  my  ap- 
proach. I  think  we  learn  best  through 
the  experience  of  others,  because  we 
all  tend  to  think  that  we're  the  only 
person  with  a  particular  problem." 


BY  JAMES  HALE 

"Some  of  my  stories  come  out  of  lit- 
erature, like  those  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen,  but  I  also  get  my  stories 
from  the  people  I  meet  at  workshops 
and  in  my  own  practice.  One-on-one 
counselling  allows  you  to  see  what 
we're  all  going  through." 

Three  years  ago,  following  the  re- 
lease of  her  first  book,  Brown  made  the 
decision  to  leave  Carleton  and  strike 
out  on  her  own. 

"It  was  very  difficult  for  me  because 
the  university  was  such  a  huge  part  of 
my  life.  I  met  my  late  husband  there, 
my  siblings  went  there,  my  kids  -  it's 
very  much  a  family  thing  for  me.  But, 
while  it  was  hard  for  me  to  move  on, 
that's  what  I  help  others  do,  so  again, 
it  was  a  lesson  for  me  as  well." 

Brown  also  found  herself  taking  a 
page  from  her  own  teachings  when 
she  was  nominated  for  the  Women  of 
Distinction  Award. 

"I  turned  it  down  twice,  and  then  I 
thought,  I  encourage  women  all  the 
time  to  come  forward  to  acknowl- 
edge themselves,  to  say  'thank  you' 
when  paid  a  compliment  instead  of 
discounting  it  or  downplaying  it.  So 
allowing  myself  to  be  nominated  was 
a  gentle  reminder  to  me  to  allow  ap- 
preciation to  come  my  way."B 

James  Hale,  BA/77,  is  an  Ottawa-based 
writer  and  editor. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Earle  Warren  Fallis,  BEng/51 
Jean  E.  Mcphee,  BJ/64,  on  June  1,  2006. 
Morla  Milne,  MJ/00,  on  August  11,  2006. 
Philip  Nowe,  BEng/83,  on  September  4,  2006. 


Post  your  submission  online 
today  at  magazine. carleton. ca 
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200fi/2007  ahirrmi  calendar 


OCTOBER 

Journalism  Chapter 

Rwanda  Initiative  Panel  Discussion 

October  2 
National  Press  Club 

New  York  Branch 

President's  "Global  Engagement"  Tour 

October  3 

Winnipeg  Branch 

FOCUS  Series  "Paintings  as  Documents" 

Dr.  John  Osborne,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Social  Sciences 
October  4 

Winnipeg  Art  Gallery 
New  York  Branch 

14th  Annual  Canadian  Universities 
Alumni  Reception 

October  5 

The  Roosevelt  Hotel 

Edmonton  Branch 
Pub  Night 

October  5 
Overtime  Pub 

Matthew  Karlinsky  Memorial  Concert 

October  14 

Alumni  Theatre,  Carleton  University 

CURBAA  Chapter 

House  Laughton  Hoops  Classic 

Basketball  Tournament 
October  13-  15 
Ravens'  Nest 

Carleton  Men's  Soccer  Alumni 
Association  Alumni  Weekend 

October  13-15 
Keith  Harris  Stadium 


Women's  Soccer  Chapter 
20th  Anniversary  Celebration 

October  14-15 
Ottawa 

45th  &  50th  Anniversary  Reunion 

October  20 
Carleton  University 

Ottawa  Branch 

Swan  Lake  Pre-ballet  Alumni  Reception 

October  28 
National  Arts  Centre 

NOVEMBER 

Carleton  University  Alumni  Association 
Annual  General  Meeting 

November  4 
Carleton  University 

Carleton  University  Fall  Convocation 

November  4 
Alumni  Hall 

Swimming  /  Women's  Waterpolo  Chap- 
ters Aquatics  Alumni  Night 

November  4 

Pool,  Carleton  Athletics 

California  Affiliate 

President's  "Global  Engagement"  Tour 

November  1 3 
Palo  Alto 

Victoria  Branch 

President's  "Global  Engagement"  Tour 

November  14 

Union  Club  of  British  Columbia 
Vancouver  Branch 

President's  "Global  Engagement"  Tour 

November  1 5 
Vancouver  Art  Gallery 


5th  Annual  Pat  O'Brien 
Classic  Golf  Tournament 

The  CURBAA  Chapter  presented  the  5th 
annual  Pat  O'Brien  Classic  Golf  Tournament 
on  Monday,  July  10,  2006,  at  the  Canadian 
Golf  and  Country  Club.  For  the  second 
year  in  a  row  Rob  Saunders,  a  third-year 
engineering  student,  was  the  recipient  of 
the  Pat  O'Brien  Memorial  Scholarship. 


Edmonton  Branch 

President's  "Global  Engagement"  Tour 

November  16 

Carleton  Alumni  of  Public  Policy  and 
Administration  Chapter 

Panel  Discussion  and  Wine  &  Cheese 
November  16 
Lord  Elgin  Hotel 

DECEMBER 

Edmonton  Branch 
Pub  Night 

December  7 
Overtime  Pub 

JANUARY 

Ottawa  Branch 

Carleton  Night  at  the  Senators 

January  30 
Scotiabank  Place 

FEBRUARY 

Winnipeg  Branch 

President's  "Global  Engagement"  Tour 

February  27 

Calgary  Branch 

President's  "Global  Engagement"  Tour 

February  28 


Visit  carleton. ca/alumni  and  click  on  News 
and  Events  for  more  information  on 
upcoming  events. 


tu 


Student  information 
session  in  Shanghai 

Nearly  190  prospective  students  and 
their  parents  attended  this  event.  David 
Wang,  program  coordinator  for  the  Car- 
leton MBA  in  China,  answered  students' 
questions  and  delivered  a  presentation 
on  opportunities  after  graduation. 


A  30-Year  reunion 

On  Saturday,  May  20,  2006,  members  of 
the  commerce  class  of  1976  gathered  to 
celebrate  their  30  year  reunion  at  Trat- 
toria Cafe  Italia,  Ottawa.  John  Brunet, 
BCom/76,  and  Janet  Trott,  BCom/76, 
organized  this  milestone  event. 
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Ex  Lihris 

We  are  pleased  to  present 
a  listing  of  recent  books  by 
graduates  of  Carleton  University. 


The  St.  Lawrence  River 

History.  Highway  and  Habitat 


The  Retirement  Time  Bomb 

By  Gordon  Pape,  BA/59 

Canadians  are  facing  a  retirement  crunch 
unlike  any  we  have  ever  seen  and  the 
baby  boomers  are  right  in  the  middle  of  it. 
This  book  by  one  of  Canada's  best  known 
financial  writers  offers  insightful  analysis  of 
the  nature  of  the  crisis  and  practical  advice 
about  dealing  with  it. 

Penguin  Canada  2006;  $30; 
www.buildingwealth.ca/best_books.cfm 

Family  Quizmas 

By  Gordon  Pape,  BA/59,  and  Deborah  Kerbel 

A  delightful  retelling  of  seven  classic  Christ- 
mas stories  for  reading  to  young  children 
written  by  a  father-daughter  team.  A  com- 
panion book  to  the  best-selling  Quizmas. 

Penguin  Canada  2006;  $16; 
www.quizmas.net 


Live  Your  Dreams  Let  Reality  Catch  Up 

By  Roger  Ellerton,  BScHons/69,  MSc/70 

Trafford  Publishing  (Victoria);  2006; 
www.live-your-dreams.biz 


The  St.  Lawrence  River:  History, 
Highway  and  Habitat 

By  Janice  Hamilton,  BA/70 

This  book  follows  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
from  its  source  as  the  sole  outlet  of  the 
Great  Lakes  on  its  journey  to  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  The  stunning  photographs  and 
informative  text  combine  to  provide  a  won- 
derful introduction  to  this  historic  waterway. 

Price  Patterson  (Montreal)  2006;  $34.95; 
www.pricepatterson.com 

Next  Time  I'll  Call  a  Lawyer 

By  Roseanne  Mcneill,  BA/72 

A  true  story  of  a  home  buying  nightmare. 
The  personal  and  emotional  cost  to  a  family 
is  described  in  this  suspenseful  tale. 

General  Store  Publishing  House  (Renfew); 
$19.95 


Exercise  Therapy  for  Cancer  Patients:  A 
Guide  for  Patients  and  Professionals 

By  Howard  Stidwill,  BA/71,  BAHons/72 

Exercise  Therapy  addresses  rehabilitative 
exercises  for  a  broad  spectrum  of  cancers. 

Champion  Press;  2006; 
www.championpress.com 

A  World  Inside:  A  150-Year  History  of  the 
Canadian  Museum  of  Civilization 

By  Christy  Vodden,  BA/77,  and  Ian  Dyck. 

Traces  the  museum's  tumultuous  history 
from  its  beginnings  in  the  1850s  as  a  mere 
shelf  of  artifacts  in  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada's  museum  in  Montreal. 


The  Burma  Effect 

By  Michael  Rose,  BJ/79 

The  second  book  in  his  Frank  Delaney  spy 
thriller  series. 

McArthur  &  Company  (Toronto);  $24.95 
Behind  the  Badge 

By  Dale  Sheehan,  BA/83,  and  Redd  Oosten 

A  history  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  "Depot"  division. 

Centax  Books  &  Distribution  (Regina)  2006; 
$49.95 


Awakening  the  Workplace  Discover 
the  Secrets  to  Finding  Meaning  and 
Fulfillment  at  Work 

By  Beth  Page,  BA/86 

Awakening  the  Workplace  will  provide 
readers  with  an  opportunity  to  connect  to 
their  essential  selves.  This  book  will  inspire 
people  to  examine  undiscovered  aspects 
of  themselves  and  move  toward  greater 
personal  and  professional  fulfillment. 

Authenticity  Press  (Victoria)  2006;  $24.95; 
www.authenticitypress.com 


Political  Emotions:  Aristotle  and  the  Sym- 
phony of  Reason  and  Emotion 

By  Marlene  K.  Sokolon,  BAHons/90 

In  this  study,  Sokolon  revisits  Aristotle's 
understanding  of  the  emotions  and  finds 
that  his  ideas  not  only  resonate  with  current 
psychological  theories  but,  more  impor- 
tantly, offer  a  resource  for  political  life  in  the 
21st  century. 

Nothern  Illinois  University  Press  (DeKalb,  IL) 
2006:  $38.00;  www.niupress.niu.edu 


Loving  the  Machine:  The  Art  and  Science 
of  Japanese  Robots 

By  Tim  Hornyak,  MJ/97 

Kodansha  International  (Tokyo)  2006 

The  Middle  Power  Project:  Canada  and 
the  Founding  of  the  United  Nations 

By  Adam  Chapnick,  MA/00 

UBC  Press  (Vancouver)  2005 


New  Generation  Whole-Life  Costing: 
Property  and  Construction  Decision-mak- 
ing Under  Uncertainty 

By  Dr.lan  Ellingham,  BArch/76  and 
Dr.William  Fawcett. 

This  book  explores  and  expands  the  deci- 
sion methods  used  by  designers  and  man- 
agers when  creating  or  managing  buildings 
and  land.  Oriented  towards  students  and 
practitioners  it  is  based  on  industry  cases 
encountered  during  research  conducted  by 
Cambridge  Architectural  Research  Limited 
for  the  U.K.  government. 

Taylor  and  Francis  (London)  2006;  www. 
taylorandfrancisgroup.com  www.carl.co.uk 


Submit  your  Ex  Libris  notices  on  the 
web.  Visit  magazine. carleton. ca  and 
click  Submit  Class  Acts.  We'll  make 
you  famous! 
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Funding 

Your 
Future 


I  have  5  papers  due 
in  1 0  days. 

Help! 


Has  your  daughter  or  son 
ever  been  frustrated  with 
formatting?  Give  them 
EazyPaper:  it  helps  format 
footnotes,  bibliography 
and  more.  Discounts  for 
Carleton  grads. 

"«S| 


eazy 

"Write  the  paper,  not  the  footnotes.'' 

www.eazypaper.com/carleton 


Thinking  of  returning  to  school  to 
do  graduate  studies?  Wondering  how 
you're  going  to  pay  for  another  degree? 

We  can  help! 

Last  year,  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies 
and  Research  administered  over  $22  M 
in  scholarships  and  other  funding  to 
graduate  students. 

For  more  information,  visit 
www.gs.carleton.ca/awards 

S9  Carleton 


UNIVERSITY 

Canada's  Capital  University 


mact  Master  of  Arts 

Communications  and  Technology 
Universit^f^wta  |  Faculty  of  Extension 


ww. extension.ua  I  berta.ca/mact 


Apply  by 
15  DECEMBER  2006 
for  study  MAY  2007 

For  more  information, 
application  details, 
and  a  free  program 
brochure,  contact: 

780.492.1538 

mact@ualberta.ca 


ONLINE  and  PART-TIME  learning 

Multidisciplinary  graduate  degree  in 
management  of  information  and 
communications  technologies  from  the 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 

COMPETITIVE  educational  and  career 
advantage  for  ambitious  professionals 
around  the  world 


ADAM  ROGERS 
Communications  and  Public  Information  Unit 
United  Nations  Capital  Development  Fund 
MACT  Graduate 


m 
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Bill  Lawson  retires  (sort  of) 


Bill  Lawson  doesn't  look  like  a  man 
who  retired  from  the  Sprott  School 
of  Business  in  June  2006.  For  starters, 
the  associate  professor  of  finance  is  still 
sitting  at  a  paper-strewn  desk  in  his  of- 
fice in  Dunton  Tower  in  the  middle  of 
summer.  There's  a  student  waiting  to 
see  him.  At  a  time  when  most  of  the  fac- 
ulty is  on  vacation,  he's  just  returned 
from  Mumbai,  India,  where  he  wel- 
comed the  newest  cohort  to  Sprott's 
Bachelor  of  Commerce  in  India  pro- 
gram. 

After  31  years  at  Carleton,  stu- 
dents and  colleagues  are  still  seek- 
ing him  out,  so  he  keeps  coming  to 
work. 

"This  has  been  a  very  pleasant 
place  to  work,"  Lawson  says.  "There 
is  congeniality  among  staff,  inno- 
vative programs  and  responsive 
faculty.  I've  had  good  relationships 
with  the  students.  My  reward  has 
been  their  success." 

Helping  students  succeed  has 
been  a  goal  of  Lawson's  since  he 
was  himself  an  undergrad  at  Mc- 
Gill  University,  studying  math  and 
physics.  With  a  blackboard  set  up 
on  his  front  porch,  the  young  tutor 
claimed  he  could  teach  a  willing 
high  school  student  how  to  pass 
senior  math  in  only  five  hours. 

After  earning  an  MBA  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario,  a  master  of 
applied  science  degree  from  Waterloo 
University  and  a  doctorate  in  finance 
from  York  University,  Lawson  returned 
to  his  home  town  of  Ottawa  to  teach  fi- 
nance in  Carleton's  economics  depart- 
ment in  1975.  What  was  to  become  the 
Sprott  School  of  Business  was  then  a 
unit  of  economics,  and  as  it  evolved  to 
become  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
then  the  School  of  Business,  Lawson 
evolved  with  it. 

In  addition  to  teaching  finance,  Law- 
son  taught  accounting  theory  for  a  de- 
cade. Always  looking  for  ways  to  help 
students  get  ahead,  he  helped  them  to 
network  and  organize  clubs  and  events 
such  as  the  Commerce  Society's  annual 
business  banquet.  He  has  been  a  judge 
for  the  Wes  Nicol  Business  Plan  Com- 
petition, a  member  of  the  High  School 
Business  Competition  committee,  and 
an  administrator  for  the  Mindtrust 
Leadership  Development  Program. 


"Education  is  about  more  than 
grades,"  he  says.  "I  tried  to  be  pro- 
active to  help  students,  by  bringing 
them  new  experiences  and  drawing  on 
the  real  world  in  the  classroom." 

Lawson  always  had  an  open  door 
policy  with  students;  he  made  an  ef- 
fort to  prepare  and  coach  students 


for  their  careers.  He  has  kept  in  touch 
with  many  graduates  over  the  years. 

A  self-proclaimed  "man  behind  the 
scenes,"  Lawson's  teaching  load  was 
reduced  as  he  entered  the  world  of 
administration.  Previously  the  acting 
director  of  Sprott,  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement  Lawson  was  associate  di- 
rector, administration,  and  director, 
Sprott  Professional  Programs  Divi- 
sion (SPPD). 

Lawson  developed  a  close  working  re- 
lationship with  the  media;  often  quoted 
in  the  press,  he  frequently  did  televi- 
sion and  radio  interviews  on  business 
issues  as  diverse  as  high-tech  closures 
and  the  NHL  strike.  A  principle  motiva- 
tion for  these  activities  was  to  raise  the 
profile  of  Carleton  and  the  Sprott  School 
of  Business. 

When  Carleton's  continuing  educa- 
tion department  transferred  its  pro- 
fessional programs  to  Sprott  in  1994, 
Lawson  took  on  the  budding  profes- 
sional programs  division  and  helped 
to  develop  it  into  a  competitive  and 


BY  AMANDA  COSTEN 

sought-out  professional  training  pro- 
gram. The  SPPD  now  offers  100  cours- 
es, seminars  and  workshops  for  pro- 
fessionals. 

"I'm  proud  to  have  been  associated 
with  the  development  of  the  SPPD," 
says  Lawson.  "We  built  it  from  the 
ground  up." 

Over  the  years,  Lawson  was  in- 
volved in  expanding  and  develop- 
ing the  undergraduate  program, 
adding  and  teaching  new  finance 
courses  that  led  to  today's  finance 
concentration.  Along  the  way,  he 
enjoyed  working  with  other  units 
of  the  university  including  com- 
puter science  and  the  technology, 
society  and  environment  group. 

When  asked  to  look  back  on  his 
career,  Lawson  sums  it  up  modestly. 

"I  was  able  to  motivate  and  con- 
nect people,"  he  says.  "It  was  reward- 
ing when  students  and  colleagues  did 
good  work.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  fine  students,  faculty 
and  staff  over  the  years." 

This  fall,  Lawson  started  his  16th 
year  serving  on  the  university's 
pension  committee,  now  represent- 
ing retired  faculty  members,  and  he 
continues  to  teach  a  portfolio  man- 
agement course.  So  what  will  he  do 
when  he  does  step  away  from  his  desk? 
Lawson  hopes  to  play  more  squash, 
badminton  and  tennis,  do  some  finan- 
cial work  in  the  not-for-profit  sector  and 
spend  more  time  pursuing  his  interest 
in  the  investment  field.  ■ 


Leaving  a  legacy 


To  mark  Bill  Lawson's  retirement  and 
provide  a  legacy  that  will  benefit  future 
finance  students,  the  William  M.  Lawson 
Scholarship  in  Finance  was  established. 
Funds  from  the  endowed  scholarship  will 
be  awarded  each  year  to  an  outstanding 
student  entering  the  fourth  year  of  the 
finance  concentration  of  the  bachelor  of 
commerce  or  bachelor  of  international 
business  programs. 

If  you  would  like  to  commemorate 
Lawson's  career  and  help  support  future 
students,  please  visit  carleton.ca/giving 
to  make  an  online  gift  (indicating  the 
scholarship)  or  contact  Elizabeth  DiSabato, 
scholarship  development  and  stewardship 
specialist,  at  613-520-2600  extension  8977 
or  elizabeth_disabato@carleton.ca. 
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Considering 
options  for 
your  future? 


Consider 

Carleton  University 


School 
of  Business 


H  Carleton 

UNIVERSITY 
Canada's  Capital  University 

sprott.carleton.ca 


A  Sprott  M.B.A.  will  change  your  life. 

The  Sprott  M.B.A.  provides  you  with  the  knowledge 
and  skills  necessary  to  advance  your  management 
career,  and  progress  to  greater  executive  challenges.  In 
a  world  of  constant  change,  traditional  approaches  to 
complex  business  problems  do  not  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  future.  At  Sprott,  we  focus  on  the  management  of 
innovation,  technology,  and  change.  Integrated  courses 
provide  foundations  in  the  tools  and  concepts  required 
to  be  competitive  in  today's  dynamic  marketplace. 

mb a  _info@sprott.  carleton.  ca 

Bachelor  of  Commerce  (Honours) 

Bachelor  of  International  Business  (Honours) 

Master  of  Business  Administration 

Ph.D.  in  Management 

Professional  Programs  Division 
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The  spirit  of  business  competition 


Wes  Nicol 


BY  KRIS  FOSTER 

Competition  and  business  go  hand 
in  hand,  whether  competing  for 
patents,  venture  capital,  suppliers,  of- 
fice space  or  customers.  Competition 
is  a  fact  of  life  in  business,  and  any 
aspiring  entrepreneur  needs  to  under- 
stand this.  So,  naturally,  a  business 
competition  for  university  students 
who  hope  to  be  en- 
trepreneurs makes 
perfect  sense.  The 
Wes  Nicol  Business 
Plan  Competition 
looks  to  teach,  by 
way  of  competition, 
some  fundamental 
business  practices 
that  translate  to 
success  in  the  real 
world  of  business. 

THE  COMPETITION 
In  1997,  Wes  Nicol,  BA/54,  an  Ottawa 
lawyer  and  businessman,  donated 
$220,000  to  start  a  permanent  com- 
petition for  students  at  Carleton.  The 
competition  was  designed  with  the 
following  purposes:  get  Carleton  stu- 
dents interested  in  entrepreneurship; 
develop  skills  that  will  help  students 
become  successful  entrepreneurs;  and 
raise  Carleton's  entrepreneurial  pro- 
file in  the  community. 

The  annual  event,  coordinated  by  the 
Sprott  School  of  Business,  has  experi- 
enced tremendous  success  and  contin- 
ues to  grow.  In  fact,  since  its  inception, 
when  only  Carleton  students  compet- 
ed, the  competition  now  encompasses 
a  national  component,  the  Wes  Nicol 
Entrepreneurial  Award.  This  is  what 
Nicol  originally  envisioned. 

"Wes  wants  to  have  a  genuinely 
national  competition  with  regional 
and  then  Canadian  finals,"  says  John 
Callahan,  the  competition  coordina- 
tor and  an  associate  professor  at  the 
Sprott  School  of  Business. 

Now  included  in  the  national  finals 
mix  are  Acadia  University,  Queen's 
University,  the  University  of  Mani- 
toba, Brock  University,  Mount  Allison 
University  and  the  University  of  Al- 
berta. In  advance  of  the  national  com- 
petition, each  participating  campus 
runs  a  local  business  plan  competition 
that  determines  which  teams  will  rep- 


resent their  university  at  the  national 
level.  The  regional  and  national  com- 
petitions are  funded  by  the  Wesley  and 
Mary  Nicol  Charitable  Foundation. 

THE  EXPERIENCE 

"Preparing  a  business  plan  for  an  actual 
business  opportunity  is  as  real  world  as 
you  can  get.  Most  Carleton  competition 
finalists  are  very  serious  about  their  op- 
portunities," says  Callahan. 

After  a  20-minute  pitch  of  their  busi- 
ness plan,  all  competitors  go  through 
a  similar  process  of  judgment.  "For 
Carleton's  competition,  the  panel  of 
judges  is  made  up  of  academics  and 
business  people.  This  panel  decides 
the  top  three  teams.  The  top  three 
teams  then  present  to  another  similar 
panel  during  the  finals.  The  winner  is 
announced  at  the  end  of  this  event  and 


six  are  still  in  business,"  Callahan  says. 
THE  WINNERS 

With  their  company  Mosaic  Produc- 
tions, Alia  El  Banna,  MBA/03,  and 
Sharif  Higazy,  who  is  in  his  last  year 
of  international  business,  came  out  on 
top  in  Carleton's  competition  in  2006 
for  producing  a  DVD  for  children. 

"The  competition  helped  us  to  el- 
evate our  business  plan,"  says  Higazy. 
"Winning  made  it  easier  for  us  to  con- 
tinue with  the  business  while  we  look 
for  venture  capitalists  to  invest  in  it." 

Mosaic  now  offers  a  variety  of  au- 
diovisual products  for  Muslim  chil- 
dren. The  team  has  already  created  an 
educational  video  in  English  and  Ara- 
bic and  designed  a  puppet  for  their 
Jaber  School  series.  "We  believe  Jaber 
School  to  the  Muslim  world  is  simi- 

J  H 
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Educational  videos  for  ^ 

your  babies,  toddlers,  0 
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Sharif  Higazy  and  Alia  El  Banna  created  Mosaic  Productions  to  offer  educational  products  in  English  and  Arabic. 


moves  on  to  the  national  competition," 
explains  Callahan. 

"Students  get  to  pitch  their  busi- 
ness ideas,  and  often  work  with  busi- 
ness mentors  on  their  plans.  The  pro- 
cess and  the  competition  provides 
invaluable  experience  for  them,"  says 
Callahan.  Beyond  the  experience  there 
is  also  some  seed  money  for  regional 
winners:  first  place  receives  $6,000; 
second  $3,000;  and  third  $1,000.  The 
cash  award  certainly  helps  students 
turn  their  business  ideas  into  reality. 
"Of  the  seven  past  Carleton  winners, 


lar  to  what  Elmo  was  for  the  West," 
Higazy  told  the  judges. 

This  summer  Mosaic  was  in  the 
process  of  signing  distribution  agree- 
ments for  the  Jaber  School  video  in 
Canada  and  overseas. 

This  year,  students  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta  won  the  national  com- 
petition with  a  company  that  develops 
software-based  tools  and  services  for 
podcasting. 

For  more  information  about  the  com- 
petition, visit  the  web  site  at  sprott. 
carleton. ca/nicol_competition.  ■ 
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Campus  Family  Dentistry 

Dr  Paul  Greenacre,  Dr.  Marc  Noel,  Dr.  Daryoush  Maleki  , 
Dr.  Tina  Mai  and  Dr.  Leila  Ebrahimpoor 

Proactive  family  dentistry 

Incorporating  the  latest  laser  technology,  air  abrasion  and 
nitrous  oxide  to  minimize  the  use  of  freezing. 

Rapid  teeth  whitening  (1-2  hours) 

24  Hour  sports  guards  and  night  guards 

Office  Services  Include: 

-Modern  concepts  in  how  oral  health  affects  total  health 

-Early  orthodontic  treatment  for  children 

-Alternative  to  wisdom  teeth  removal  (at  1 1  and  1 2  years  old) 

-Head,  neck  and  migraine  pain  information  and  treatment 

-How  dentists  help  in  snoring  and  sleep  apnea 

-Rapid  orthodontics  for  adults  (As  little  as  6  months) 

-Alternative  or  invisible  braces  available 

Complimentary  consultation  for  Carleton  Alumni  and  families 


Canadian  Pharmacists 
Association 


The  Canadian  Pharmacists 
Association  (CPhA)  is  pleased  to 
announce  that  Brian  Stowe  has 
assumed  the  post  of  Association 
President  for  2006-2007. 

Mr.  Stowe's  background  includes 
considerable  experience  in  pharmacy 
associations  at  the  national,  provin- 
cial and  regional  level,  and  is  a  Past  President  of  the 
Ottawa-Carleton  Pharmacists  Association. 

Mr.  Stowe's  independent  community  pharmacy  practice, 
The  Prescription  Shop,  is  located  on  the  campus  of 
Carleton  University  in  Ottawa.  He  holds  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Pharmacy  from  University  of  Toronto, 
and  a  Masters  in  Business  Administration  from  Ottawa 
University.  He  accepted  the  chain  of  office  June  5,  2006 
during  CPhA's  Annual  General  Meeting  in  Edmonton. 

Canadian      association  dis 
pharmacists  pharmaciens 
association  du  canada 

CPhA  is  the  national  voluntary  organization  that  provides  knowledge 
and  leadership  to  pharmacists  from  all  practice  areas. 


Phone:613  521-3368  Fax:613  521-7624  Email:smilespa@doctor.com 

Located  at  the  Corner  of  University  and  Raven  rd.  on  campus  at 
Carleton  University,  Ottawa,  On  K1S  5R1 


What  would  you  do  with  digital  library  access? 

Carleton  University  Library  wants  alumni  opinion  on  access 

to  electronic  resources.  Do  you  use  e-journals?  Would  you  be  willing  to 

pay  for  access  to  the  databases  listed  below? 

■  Project  MUSE  -  Includes  over  300  journals  on  humanities, 
arts  and  social  sciences. 

■  Early  Canadiana  Online  -  Features  works  published  from  the  time  of 
the  first  European  settlers  up  to  the  early  20th  Century- 

■  EIU  Country  Reports  -  Provides  a  full  overview  of  the  latest  economic, 
political  and  market  conditions  for  all  regions  of  the  world. 

■  Canadian  Business  &  Current  Affairs  Complete  -  The  nation's  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  bibliographic  full  text  reference  and  current 
events  database. 

■  Business  Source  Alumni  -  Provides  full  text  for  more  than  7,800 
business  journals  of  which  588  are  peer-reviewed. 


Would  you  access  Carleton  Library's  electronic  resources, 
if  they  were  available  to  alumni?  Let  us  know. 


Contact  Anita  Hui, 

Collection  Development  and  Gifts,  Library 
Tel:  613-520-2600  ext.  8372  Fax:  (613)  520-3583 
Email:  anita_hui@carleton.ca. 


■  Carleton 

UNIVERSITY 

Canada's  Capital  University 


Access  library  resources 
from  the  comfort 
of  your  home. 
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Left  to  right:  Ontario  Premier 
Dalton  McGuinty,  Carleton 
President  David  Atkinson  and 
MPP  Jim  Watson,  BA/83. 


Putting  talent  first 


Ontario  Premier  Dalton  McGuinty 
was  in  Ottawa  on  July  21  to  an- 
nounce a  $l.l-million  cash  infusion 
to  fund  Carleton's  Talent  First  pro- 
gram, a  new  initiative  led  by  Carleton 
faculty  and  students  associated  with 
the  Technology  Innovation  Manage- 
ment (TIM)  program. 

Talent  First  will  strengthen  Car- 
leton's research  into  open  source  tech- 
nology, where  users  can  read,  redis- 
tribute, and  modify  the  source  code 
for  a  piece  of  software;  develop  the 
capabilities  of  students  entering  the 


Feridun  Hamdullahpur,  vice-president  (research 
and  international). 


workforce;  and  help  companies  utilize 
open  source  technologies  to  compete 
more  effectively. 

"This  exciting  project  will  benefit 
both  Ontario  companies  and  universi- 
ties," says  Tony  Bailetti,  director  of  the 
TIM  program  and  Talent  First.  "It  will 
help  those  who  wish  to  establish  new 
business  opportunities  that  rely  on 
open  source  technologies,  and  enable 
talented  students  to  help  Ontario  busi- 
nesses grow  their  sales  in  high-growth 
markets  outside  of  North  America  by 
using  the  open  source  technologies 
and  knowledge  that  already  reside  in 
academic  institutions." 

The  funding  for  Carleton's  Talent 
First  program  is  part  of  a  larger  $160- 
million  initiative,  known  as  the  Ideas 
to  Market  strategy,  that  has  been 
launched  by  the  provincial  government 
to  help  get  new  discoveries  to  market. 
At  the  press  conference,  McGuinty  also 
announced  funding  for  15  other  proj- 
ects that  will  link  companies,  colleges, 
universities  and  research  institutions 
developing  cutting-edge  technologies. 

"Bringing  exciting  new  discoveries 
to  market  faster  creates  high-value 
jobs,  attracts  investment  and  ultimate- 
ly builds  a  better  quality  of  life  for  all 


Ontario  families,"  says  McGuinty. 

"That's  why  we're  supporting  the 
innovative  spirit  of  Ontario  research- 
ers and  entrepreneurs  by  investing  in 
their  ideas  and  our  economic  future," 
he  adds. 

"This  program  is  another  example 
of  Carleton  University's  initiative 
to  conduct  new  research  that  links 
knowledge  and  talent  and  continues 
to  place  the  university  at  the  forefront 
of  the  technology  field,"  says  Feridun 
Hamdullahpur,  vice-president  (re- 
search and  international). 


TALENT  FIRST  WILL: 

•  undertake  research  on  open  source 
and  open  environments  (e.g.,  theses, 
projects,  books  and  journal  articles) 

•  deliver  services  to  Ontario  compa- 
nies that  accelerate  their  adoption  of 
open  source  (e.g.  training,  conferenc- 
es and  workshops  and  inventories  of 
open  source  projects  used  by  Ontario 
companies) 

•  create  new  businesses  that  rely  on 
open  source 

•  provide  internships  for  graduate 
students 
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"This  program  is  another  example  of  Carleton  University's  initiative  to  conduct 
new  research  that  links  knowledge  and  talent  and  continues  to  place  the 
university  at  the  forefront  of  the  technology  field," 


PARTICIPATING  ORGANIZATIONS 
The  Talent  First  board  is  comprised  of 
executives  of  20  companies  and  open 
source  foundations.  The  organiza- 
tions that  will  work  with  Carleton's 
Talent  First  program  include  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council's  Industrial 
Research  Assistance  program,  Ontario 
Centres  of  Excellence,  Canadian  Ad- 
vanced Technology  Association,  Ot- 
tawa Centre  for  Research  and  Innova- 
tion, Canadian  Institute  for  Photonics 
Innovation,  Ottawa  Technology  Trans- 
fer Network  and  many  more. 

TECHNOLOGY  INNOVATION 
MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM  (TIM) 
TIM  is  a  unique  masters  degree  pro- 
gram for  experienced  engineering 
professionals  who  are  interested  in 
developing  their  leadership  skills  in 
the  management  of  innovation,  tech- 


nology strategy,  new  product  devel- 
opment and  commercialization.  This 
program,  formerly  known  as  Tele- 
communications Technology  Man- 
agement, offers  both  a  master  of  ap- 
plied science  (MASc)  and  a  master  of 
engineering  (MEng).  These  programs 
will  train  engineers  and  computer 
scientists  to  become  effective  manag- 
ers of  the  engineering  processes  that 
deliver  innovative  technology  based 
systems,  products  and  services.  The 
students  will  focus  on  using  technol- 
ogy to  grow  companies,  particularly 
companies  operating  in  open  envi- 
ronments. For  more  information  on 
TIM,  visit  www.carleton.ca/tim. 

FOUNDRY  PROGRAM 
Carleton  University's   Foundry  Pro- 
gram is  the  university's  flagship  in- 
novation   support   program  widely 


recognized  for  its  core  values,  exter- 
nal linkages  and  impact.  The  foundry 
"model"  is  also  acknowledged  as  hav- 
ing influenced  provincial  policy  on 
utilizing  university  talent,  knowledge 
and  ideas  that  can  best  be  harnessed 
to  create  social  and  economic  value 
for  Ontario.  Recently,  the  program  was 
awarded  a  $75,000  grant  by  the  Ontar- 
io Centres  of  Excellence  in  support  of 
building  Ontario's  innovation  poten- 
tial. This  award  is  assisting  Carleton 
University  faculty,  students  and  staff 
to  further  develop  ideas  and  innova- 
tions with  potential  to  make  the  world 
a  better  place. 

For  more  information  about  the  Found- 
ry Program,  please  visit  carleton. ca/ 
foundry.  ■ 


THE  BOOKSTORE  HAS  MOVED 
TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  CENTRE  FOR  FALL  2006 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  SUPPORT! 

The  Bookstore  has  greatly  appreciated  your  support 
over  the  last  year.  Together,  we've  saved  students 
over  $424,850  through  our  textbook  buyback  program  and 
used  book  sales.  We  have  provided  over  $14,800  in  donations 
and  will  be  doubling  its  scholarship  awards  to  $5,000. 


Carleton 

UNIVERSITY 

BOOKSTORE 


University  Centre  •  613-520-3832 


Carleton  University  Bookstore. 
The  Campus  Bookstore. 
Your  Bookstore. 
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WORLDWIDE 


A  message 
from  abroad 


BY  ESTHER  MBITHI 


I grew  up  in  Nairobi  in  the  seventies,  where  I 
was  given  a  highly  selective  literary  diet  of  Enid 
Blyton  children's  classics  and  Mills  and  Boon 
paperback  romances. 


During  that  time,  my  impression- 
able imagination  surreptitiously  built 
up  an  impressive  image  of  what  a  suc- 
cessful entrepreneur  is:  tall,  handsome 
and  eloquent  —  a  supremely  confident 
member  of  society's  upper  echelons, 
with  an  empire  that  is  expertly  run 
from  a  prestigious  address  in  the  city. 
For  decades,  I  went  through  life  shak- 
ing my  head  whenever  someone  who 
didn't  fit  this  description  was  intro- 
duced as  a  business  person. 

Needless  to  say,  people  living  up  to 
my  childhood  image  of  an  entrepre- 
neur are  hard  to  come  by  in  the  real 
world  —  especially  in  the  economic 
landscape  of  Kenya.  Being  a  business 
person  in  Kenya  simply  means  not 
working  for  someone  else.  In  a  coun- 
try without  a  social  safety  net 


the  unemployed  have  a  serious  choice: 
make  a  success  of  their  businesses  or 
starve  to  death. 

Predictably,  success  in  such  an  envi- 
ronment is  not  measured  by  bank  ac- 
count balances  or  by  the  price  of  shares 
on  the  stock  exchange. 

My  unrealistic  image  of  an  entrepre- 
neur/businessman, already  dented  by 
so  many  years  of  head-shaking,  was 
completely  obliterated  several  months 
ago  when  Arthur  Margaryan  and  Ar- 
thur Sargasyan  arrived  in  Kenya.  The 
Arthurs,  as  they  are  called  in  Kenya, 
claimed  to  be  reputable  businessmen 
with  the  intention  of  alleviating  pov- 
erty in  Kenya.  Their  character  was  far 
from  what  they  claimed  it  to  be.  Since 
their  arrival,  it  has  been  reported  in 
the  Kenya  Times  that  they  are  in 
fact  "international  criminals"  from 
eastern  Europe.  Too  often  people 
falsely  claim  to  be  entrepreneurs 
and  because  of  the  Arthurs  I  have 
been  forced  to  redefine  the  words 
'entrepreneur'  and  'businessman', 
and  to  make  a  mental  note  that  the 
two  are  not  readily  interchange- 
.  able.  Businessmen  such  as  the 
\  Arthurs  of  this  world,  conspicu- 
ously  flashing  money  acquired 
T  through  dubious  activities,  did 
-«  find  some  form  of  welcome  in 
'  a  country  of  'ten  millionaires 
j  and  thirty  million  beggars' 
J      (to  paraphrase  the  late  J.M. 

Kariuki),  but  they  will  never 
be  entrepreneurs. 
I  know  now  that  the  real  entrepre- 


neurs of  Kenya  are  "jua  kali"  artisans. 
They  start  each  day  with  nothing.  But 
by  the  end  of  the  day,  a  day  filled  with 
long  hours  and  hard  work  under  the 
sweltering  equatorial  sun,  they  have 
made  enough  to  live  on  —  one  day  at 
a  time.  For  them,  there  are  no  execu- 
tive pin-stripped  suits,  bloated  foreign 
bank  accounts  or  blue  chip  companies. 

With  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  I  see 
that  the  perfect  example  of  a  successful 
entrepreneur  was  right  under  my  own 
nose  the  whole  time:  my  mother.  She 
started  to  make  a  living  and  a  name  for 
herself  in  the  fashion  industry,  long  be- 
fore fashion  was  even  a  formal  indus- 
try in  Kenya's  economy.  Although  she  is 
now  retired  she  still  has  a  loyal  follow- 
ing of  women  who  have  powered  their 
way  into  government,  business  and  ed- 
ucation on  her  creations.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  part  of  that  loyal  following. 

I  am  thankful  that,  even  as  members 
of  the  upper  echelons  of  Kenyan  soci- 
ety are  "colonised  by  a  motley  crew  of 
gold-wearing  smugglers  whose  dim- 
wittedness  even  a  kindergarten  child 
could  detect"  as  journalist  Clay  Mu- 
ganda  puts  it,  the  real  entrepreneurs 
continue  to  sweat  it  out.  These  are  the 
people  who,  faced  with  death  by  star- 
vation as  the  only  alternative,  have 
kept  Kenya's  economy  on  its  feet.  ■ 

Esther  Mbithi,  MA/93,  is  a  member  of 
the  editorial  advisory  committee  of 
Carleton  University  Magazine.  Residing 
in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  Esther  is  our  commit- 
tee's first  international  member. 
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An  affinity  for  service 


Home  and  auto  insurance    for  members  of  the  Carleton  University 

Alumni  Association 


Request  a  quote! 


i 


You  could 


WIN  ALL  NEW 

Mercedes-Benz  B200  Turbos!* 


As  a  member  of  the  Carleton  University  Alumni  Association,  you  are  entitled 
to  our  red  carpet  treatment,  with  exceptional  service  and  preferred  group 
rates1  for  your  home  and  auto  insurance.  Take  advantage  of  your  privileged 
status  today! 

1  888  589  5656 
tdmelochemonnex.com/carleton 


Our  home  and  auto  insurance  clients  are  automatically  entered. 


Contact  us  todayi 


Meloche  Monnex 

Insurance  for  professionals  and  alumni 


An  affinity  for  service 


fGroup  auto  insurance  rates  are  not  applicable  in  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  Due  to  provincial  legislation,  our 
auto  insurance  program  is  not  offered  in  British  Columbia,  Manitoba  or  Saskatchewan  The  home  and  auto  insurance 
program  is  underwritten  by  Security  National  Insurance  Company  and  distributed  by  Meloche  Monnex  Financial 
Services  Inc. 

*No  purchase  necessary.  The  contest  is  open  to  residents  of  Canada  who  have  reached  the  age  of  majority  where  they  reside. 
The  approximate  value  of  each  vehicle  is  $35,000.  The  contest  runs  from  January  1  to  December  31,  2006.  In  order  to  win, 
each  entrant,  selected  at  random,  must  correctly  answer  a  mathematical  skill-testing  question.  For  more  details  on  the  contest 
rules  and  on  our  company,  visit  tdmelochemonnex.com/carleton 
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Smart  Choices  Pay  Off 

At  Every  Stage  of  You  r  Life 


With  Clearsight  you  get: 
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Wealth  Management 
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a  copy  of  the 
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Investment  Guide. 
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Ideally  suited  to  people  with  more  than  $75K  in  investable  assets. 

t  Offer  available  until  December  31, 2006  or  while  quantities  last.  Some  conditions  apply.  For  Ontario  and 
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